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«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


AN a bright May day with blossoms reflecting Nature 
in her happiest mood, President Coolidge sent Judge 
Latta on his way up the avenue in a street car to the 
capitol with his first veto message. The president 
indicated that he can write a message negative as 
well as affirmative. He insisted that the Bursum 
Bill increased the annual pension appropriation fifty- 
eight million dollars. This foreshadowed his views 
on the bonus-insurance bill, insisting upon economy 
in public expenditures as a definite policy. “I am for econ- 
omy,’ observed the President. “I am against every unneces- 
sary payment of the money of the tax payers. The welfare of 
the whole country must be considered. The advantage of a 
class cannot be greater than the welfare of a nation.” The 
same bill had been vetoed by President Harding, indicating 
that President Coolidge is keeping step with a dominant pur- 
pose of reduction of taxation to the extent of making it an 
issue. The people are now paying two hundred and sixty- 
three million dollars annually in pensions, to veterans, widows 
and dependent children of the Civil War, the Mexican War, 
the War of 1812, while the World War veterans already require 
over three hundred and sixty million dollars. That is a total 
of a half-billion dollars already obligated on pensions alone. 
The military telegraphers on the firing line during the Civil 
War are not allowed pensions. The very men who received 
and handed Lincoln the telegraph news from the front which 
led to epochal decisions have never enjoyed the benefits of a 
pension. There are eighty-five now living, who, aged and in- 
firm, have never had pension recognition. Why this is so no 
one has been able to state, but it reveals the paradox of con- 
scripted soldiers receiving pensions not accorded to those who 
volunteered during the Civil War. 


SLO GASO 


HE wheels of legislation are speeding up as the welcome 
day of adjournment approaches. There is much to do 

and it is realized that time must be made up that was lost in 
the early days of organization and the duration of hearings. 
It requires one of unusual knowledge of affairs in Washington 
to follow a measure in its meanderings, through the Committee 
Room, on the floor of the House, then to the conference and 
then back again. Very few bills ever return clothed in the 
same phases and words with which they started so hopefully 
on their way “when introduced.” There are riders and 
amendments representing hobbies of every kind and kindred 
that worm their way into and onto important appropriation bills. 
One old-timer has been suggesting that in these days some one 
ought to introduce what was known in the old days as an “‘omni- 
bus bill"”—crowd everything in one motor truck and let her go. 
“Straining at gnats and swallowing camels,” is a criticism 


often made of debates in Congress, but the record of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress is dealing more generally with matters con- 
cerning the welfare of the people than that of its predecessor 
which expired on March 4th, 1923. Recall Congress, say some! 


DAM feaga 0005 


N eloquent appeal was made“on the floor of the House by 
Hon. Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania for the Post Office 
employees. He declared that the ‘postal workers have taken 
all burdens upon their shoulders and carried them. They 
have never com- 
plained of the extra 
work, for they 
stand for service— 
first, last and al- 
ways. While doing 
this work with 
marvelous energy 
and efficiency, they 
have a right, at the 
very least, to a 
compensation that 
will enable them to 
provide the neces- 
saries of life for 
themselves and 
their families. 
Congressman 
Kelly pointed out 
that the taking of 
private energy for 
public use without 
just compensation 
ought to be as un- 
constitutional and 
unmoral as the 
taking of private 
property for public 
use without just 
compensation. 
‘Further following 
up the subject he 
pointed out that the wages received by postal employees was 
less than that of almost any other activity. While the increase 
would add to the expense of the government it would seem 
that some adjustment might be made, where the men wearing 
the honored gray uniform of the Postoffice Department would 
not have to deliver mail day by day and serve the public 
without receiving as much for service to Uncle Sam as from 
any other firm or corporation. 


Miss Ruth Powderly, the trained nurse who 
attended Mrs. Harding during her severe 
illness, and President Harding at the time 
of his death, and afterwards attended ex- 
President Wilson at the close of his life 
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ME: MAUDE WOOD PARK says: 
“Don’t tell everything you know; don’t tell 

anything you don’t know; don’t nag; don’t lose your 

temper; don’t boast; don’t threaten; don’t give up.” 


MB: CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT says: 

“My work started early in life. When about 
twelve I awakened to the fact that women were not 
allowed to vote and I felt insulted.” 


MES BELLE SHERWIN says: “Voting is 

going to be a more intelligent function in the 
future. No woman need feel herself too old to learn 
anything she wants to learn.” 


As President Harding aptly said in his inauguration address: 
“Service is the supreme commitment of life. 1 would rejoice 
to proclaim the era of the golden rule and crown it with the 
autocracy of service.” 


SRO 


HE old order changeth as administrations come and go. 
The President has ceased standing in line for hand-shakers 
for noonday exercise at the executive office. He sits in the 
big arm chair on the front porch of the White House which is 
virtually the rear from the Avenue but provides the picturesque 
view overlooking the Potomac, known as the North portico. 
It is not called porch. There was a time when Chicagoans 
were criticized by effete New Yorkers because they spent their 
evenings sitting out on the front “porch.” It was not thought 
proper to have anything appear at the front door except a 
good-sized knocker and a butler ora maid. The host him- 
self should never appear at the threshold of his own home 
when a guest arrived. This is a reflection of European customs 
but does not carry out the idea of a hail and hearty American 
welcome, where the man has the privilege of greeting the guests 
at his own front door without violating the decrees of fashions 
and Fifth Avenue etiquette. 


pont No Se 


HE daily life of the President is usually well detailed in 
the newspapers. It has been discovered by one alert 
correspondent that he eats eggs for breakfast—eggs, inevitable 
and eternal. Whether they are hard or soft boiled is not always 
disclosed, but why should we always have four-minute eggs? 
Can't you change your eggs as well as anything else? When 
in a mellow mood you might want them soft; at another time 
when you feel like biting something, then a hard boiled egg 
would be more in favor. 


ISAO GOTO 


HERE was a reflection of Washington in the mass meeting 
at the Convention of the Women's League of Voters in 
Buffalo. Representative Hamilton Fish, Congressman of the 
district where Carrie Chapman Catt resides, insisted that the 
League of Nations had proved impotent. That was enough 
to elicit a stirring reply from Mrs. Catt, President of the 
International Women Suffrage movement. 
In the meantime Senator Thomas J. Walsh read his address, 
refusing to abide by the decisions of the Chairman to try and 


curtail some of the routine speeches. Senators are not accus- 
tomed to -having their speeches abridged, and he continued, 
although Hamilton Fish and Norman H. Davis diplomatically 
responded ‘to the demand made by Miss Ruth Morgan, presid- 
ing. The Convention was one of the most important of the year. 
Maude Wood Park. as presiding officer, would grace the 
highest deliberative body of the land. Miss Belle Sherwin of 
Cleveland was elected President, Mrs. Park having declined to 
serve longer, desiring to retire after many years of service. 
The Convention will be the means of bringing out the women’s 
vote of the country and will prove, now that women have the 
vote, that they know how to use it intelligently and with dis- 
crimination. There was not a public question that was not 
discussed in a most illuminating way. Of the twelve most 
famous women of the world selected by the League, only three 
were present, but there will have to be another referendum. for 
while there was no question in selecting the first four there is 
some question as to the popular verdict on the other eight. 


D 


HEN the Associated Press and American newspaper men 
have a joint meeting in the Waldorf in April time, it is 
time for Presidents to appear. Before the power of the press, 
Presidents bow and speak. President Coolidge’s address in 
New York was befitting the occasion. There was little excite- 
ment or hubbub. He had his lunch upstairs in Room 317, then 
came down, delivered his speech and took his train for Wash- 
ington. In that gathering were editors and newspaper owners 
from all over the country. They nodded their heads in ap- 
proval. There was no strident note, for President Coolidge is 
one of the public men who knows what not to do. The pub- 
lishers have their problems of the increasing costs of paper and 
payrolls, but the fact remains that there never was a time when 
the newspaper business of the country was as prosperous as in 
the year 1920. Méilling among the editors in the lobby, one 
was in elbow touch with celebrities and near celebrities. There 
were editors composed of all trades, enterprises and corpora- 
tions. Newspaper men know a little about everything and 
much about nothing, touching all activities and all inactivities 
such as golf, politics and poker. 


ISRO GRO 


HERE is a revival of the good, old-fashioned habit of get- 
ting up early in Washington. Breakfasts are becoming a 
social function. The wives of Senators and Representatives 
who attended Mrs. Coolidge’s breakfast, were there bright and 
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early in the full glory of their Easter bonnets and smart gowns 
that made it seem like a fashion show. No matter how early 
they get up in the morning, women’s eyes are never blind to 
what other women may have on. Mrs. Coolidge wore gray 
slippers with hose to match. The dash of color in her costume 
was a broad, red straw hat and a red and black scarf which 
matched the scarf wound about the hat of mushroom shape. 
Her dress was a gray canton crepe, and she wore red ear rings 
with beads to match. To a mere man it would seem that red 
was her favorite color. When she says “Glad to meet you,” 
there is something that rings with sincerity. 
How is that for a man’s description? 





CCUPYING the office of chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, with three hundred millions of dollars to 
spend, T. V. O'Connor looks like Opportunity and Achieve- 
ment in one picture of success. He started as a fireman on a 
tug on the Great Lakes in the spring, and when navigation was 
closed, he was assistant engineer. 
Then he went into ferrying, and 
was appointed captain of a lake 
steamer, afterward elected presi- 
dent of the Licensed Tugmen’s 
Association. As president of the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation and director of the 
Stevedores’ Association, he began 
the real battle of his life, but even 
today he looks you square in the 
face and with beaming counte- 
nance explains his success as an 
executor. 
“Never forget to smile your 
orders as well as your thanks.”’ 
While he hails from Buffalo, from 
vhich place he was called to take 
the chairmanship of the Shipping 
Board, he was born fifty-two years 
igo in Toronto, Ontario. “It was 
ahome,”’ he says, “that knew every 
honor and no extravagances.” At 
the age of fourteen he was attend- 
ing the public grammar schools in 
Buffalo, but there was very little 
time for education. Little “T.V.” 
never went to work without a book 
in his pocket and he improved the 





“LET THRIFT AND INDUSTRY 
ABOUND.OR YOU WILL FIND 


SNOW BEFORE THE RAYS. 
OF A TORRID sun” 
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job ever given a laboring man in America was accorded by 
President Coolidge to the head of the Shipping Board. Since 
his earliest days in running a tug, he is heart and soul in the 
shipping business and has maintained, in all the troublesome 
times of strife and strikes, a level head that has made his 
leadership count for positive progress, not only for his own 
colleagues and fellow workmen, but for the stability and wel- 
fare of the public, which he never forgets in his consideration of 
public matters. } 


SIRO 


N order to impress the fact that cow's milk is the “power” in 
building up the human body, Dr. Herman N. Bundersen, 
Health Commissioner of Chicago made a dramatic demonstra- 
tion that will not be soon forgotten. He took dried cow's milk 
and ran a locomotive with it, firing the engine with nothing 
but milk and pulling a train of five coaches, containing two 
hundred passengers, mostly children from the Chicago Home 
for Friendless Children and the Chicago Orphan Asylum, a 








spare moments at lunch hours to 

pass his examinations and become a tugman. His life has 
been one continuous session of hard work, but his jovial, com- 
panionable way of making friends naturally made him a leader. 

Mr. O'Connor was a close friend of the late President Wood- 
row Wilson and won national fame when he foiled the plot of a 
German spy to stop shipment of ammunition to the Allies, and 
was offered by the spy a million dollars to keep war equipment 
from being shipped across the Atlantic and Pacific. 

When President Harding was choosing a helpers, he sent for 
T. V. O'Connor and they had many a talk over the dinner 
table. He was appointed to the Shipping Board by Harding 
and later made vice-chairman. He was an ardent advocate of 
President Harding's merchant marine bill in the last Congress, 
saying: 

“American people will sooner or later awaken to the neces- 
sity of giving encouragement to the merchant marine.” 

Mr. O'Connor is tall and strong and can do a day's work on 
the docks at the age of fifty-two and is also said to be a forceful 
person in a rough-and-tumble wrestle. A family of six children 
has proven his right and title to American citizenship in the 
full sense of the word. The honor of holding the biggest 


distance of about ten miles. It was a picturesque presentation 
of the “power” of milk as the primary and fundamental food 
for children. 





HERE was music in the air at the White House when the 
representatives of the Society of American authors, com- 
posers and publishers, called at the White House to register 
their protest against the Dill Bill, which would permit broad- 
casting stations to use all musical compositions without pay- 
ment of royalty. They insisted it would be the ruin of their 
trade, which has already resulted in cutting the profits derived 
from the sale of sheet music in half. 

There is no question as to the abstract rights of the song 
writer and the playwright. They are entitled to the same pro- 
tection that the principle of copyright and patent extends to 
other intellectual workers. Among those present was Victor 
Herbert, the nestor of American composers. When one of his 
musical lilts is shot in the air a dozen times in one evening and 
heard by millions, it is likely to kill off a potential market for 
music like everything else that is subjected to wear and tear. 
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TTORNEY-GENERAL HARLAN FISKE SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE says: SENATOR SAMUEL M. RALSTON says: 

STONE says: “Every legal proposition is “The future is only secure when we maintain the “I am sixty-six, and naturally they will choose 

fundamentally a matter of common law and com- moorings of the tried and tested principles of the a younger man. I have never felt myself compe- 
mon sense.” Republic. A rudderless ship is a tragic spectacle.” tent to fill the high office of President.” 


2 ib radio was also a subject of discussion at the Publishers’ 
Convention as to whether it would interfere or supplant 
the newspaper. The Committee on Patents is again a live 
organization such as it was in the old days when Mark Twain 
used to hover about in his ardent advocacy of the Copyright 
Law, which is now on the statute books. The only state in the 
country that observes Patriot's Day, the anniversary of the 
Battle of Lexington, is Massachusetts. Now the radio follows 
Paul Revere as he makes his dash from old North Church to 
Lexington. There is a swing of the pendulum to “'set the 
public and let not tradition fail’’ to preserve the landmarks of 
those things out of which have come the Aladdin-like meteoric 
development of modern times. 


oles 


HERE has been a tense day by day, hour by hour interest 
in the affairs at Washington. Some of the correspon- 
dents have begun issuing bulletins every ten minutes, starting 
at 9:57 and detailing accounts as they would that of a prize 
fight, baseball game or political convention. It requires keen 
eyes to follow the testimony and the question every day is 
“Who next?" The last few months will be known in Washing- 
ton history as the great run of the “Tempest of the teapot 
dome” drama, or “Who's in the oil?" “Testimony” flows free 
and unrestrained. There is no penalty for perjury at a hearing, 
so that is why everyone goes on the witness stand to record 
what this one or that one told me, or what a friend told the 
other fellow about key hole secrets. It has been an opportun- 
ity for airing personal grievances and to “get back’’ at the other 
fellow. Uncle Sam has spent a pretty penny, but it may be 
worth it all when we find out whether the teapot dome was a 
good contract and who got the money. 


<Sokhes+ 


EAR by year, the people are coming to have a more inti- 
mate appreciation of our National Parks. The varied 
treasure trove of natural wonders within the domain of Uncle 
Sam is being better understood. As director of the National 
Park Service, Stephen T. Mather has seen an active service of 
nine years and progress that will make his tenure of office 
notable. He was associated with Franklin K. Lane, who 
brought him to Washington and put him in charge of the work 
when he took charge of the Interior Department. They were 


close friends in the University of California and Lane knew the 
early inclinations of Stephen T. Mather in love of Nature in her 
majestic aspect. 

When Mr. Mather opened the Yellowstone Park to auto- 
mobiles, he provided hotel accommodations in the parks, with 
the rate per day limited, placing the best accommodations 
within the reach of all and making the most of camp-life oppor- 
tunities. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, Director Stephen 
Mather knows the National Parks and has been instrumental 
in the development of many State parks. Much has been 
written about him and his work of protecting Uncle Sam's 
National Parks from any suggestion of commercialism or in- 
jurious forces. His one idea has been to preserve the parks for 
all the people for all time. 


HE selection of William M. Butler as Chairman of the 
National Republican Committee follows out the personal 
wishes of the President. Mr. Butler will sound the keynote 
of the campaign and harmony will be the dominate note. Mr. 
William M. Butler was a state Senator in Massachusetts and 
had his training under Senator Winthrop Murray Crane. He 
was one of the early political friends and advisers of Calvin 
Coolidge and has kept in close touch with the President since 
the days he was Governor. He is recorded as a level-headed, 
long-visioned man with a fund of cool common sense. He is a 
quiet man—a rather retiring personage, with iron gray hair, 
keen black eyes, talks little but thinks a great deal. The key- 
note will not be sounded by radio by Coolidge. Butler vetoed 
the idea of having the President address the Cleveland Con- 
vention from the White House by radio. It was acknowledged 
to be an innovation and that it might start some enthusiasm 
for what looks more like a ratification meeting than a National 
Convention, but the plan was to let the delegates run the 
Convention and do the “keynoting.” 


SADR 


HE only woman member of the Associated Press was Mrs. 
Zell Hart Deming, and on the floor and in the deliberative 
work of the Associated Press, she has proven herself one of the 
most efficient members. She has just consolidated the papers 
in her town and is able to teach many of the old seasoned 
veterans how to run a newspaper. 
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‘Help thou mine unbelief ’’ 


Miracles of Healing Faith 


Raymond T. Richey, apostle of the power of prayer, leads 
thousands of the halt, the blind, the deaf, to the throne of 
God—there to be healed of their infirmities by Divine Love 


HESE are the days of miracles in the 
realm of what is called science and in- 
vention. The world has advanced by 
leaps and bounds in material development. 
Sometimes we stop and wonder what can be the 
source of it all. Following every great war 
there has been a spiritual awakening and men 
have come to think that there is something back 
of all this so-called practical achievement. Evi- 
dence of divine contact has counted but little 
credited, as the Alpha and Omega of existence 
in providing for physical comforts. There was 
something in the inspiration and inward happi- 
ness and content which make life the glorious 
thing that God intended it to be for His people 
earth. This is lacking oftentimes in mere 
hanical triumph, which was, after all, the 
duct of minds which partake of the power of 
Divinity. 

In the little town of Atwood, Illinois, a baby 
boy arrived on September 4, 1893 at the farm 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Richey and they 
bestowed the name of Raymond T. Richey upon 
him. He had the usual hard, rugged experi- 
ences of a farmer boy. In 1911 a Chicago 
specialist pronounced the verdict that he would 
be totally blind in two months. At that time 
he was not interested in religious matters and 
was not converted. But when he was told 
there was no help for his eyes he turned his 
heart to the Lord and was converted and healed. 

This inspired him to take up evangelistic work 
and for ten years he has continued enthusiastic 
in the faith with a record that is amazing in the 
number of conversions—thirty-three thousand— 
n 1923. During the war Richey, through over- 
vork in the army camps, was stricken with 
tuberculosis. Civil and military doctors gave 

m no hope of recovery, but again he insisted 
he was healed by faith and prayer, taking as 
basis for his faith Psalm 103:3. Since that time 
he has been constantly, day after day, and night 
ifter night, praying and working with the sick, 
halt and blind in connection with his evangelistic 

rvices. In the beginning of every series of 
meetings he reads Jeremiah 33:3, which he says 
God gave him during his war work. 

In his home, Houston, Texas, Raymond T. 
Richey is regarded as a great benefactor to his 
ity. The old saying that ‘‘a prophet is without 
honor in his own country,” is in this case sus- 
pended. His meetings there were followed with 
marvelous results. Then visiting Oklahoma, he 
continued his work among the Indians and made 
over five hundred conversions among them. 
The Red Men heard and understood the message 
“_ called their conversion “going the Jesus 
trail.” 

What I heard and witnessed at the Richey 
services in St. Petersburg, Florida, with a hard- 
boiled newspaper friend, I count the most re- 
markable and impressive moment I have ever 
spent in the study of Divine contact with human 
beings. The rain was pouring in torrents over- 


Raton T. RICHEY, Evangelist, has been 

achieving wonderful results at his meetings in 

Texas, Oklahoma and Florida, where thousands of 

people have been converted to religion, and hun- 

dreds have been cured of bodily ailments by the 
power of prayer 


head. It was a cold and cheerless day. The 
meetings were held in a rough board tabernacle. 
Although located far from the center of the city 
we found the ‘“‘temple’’ surrounded by automo- 
biles, and many people still coming. The at- 
mosphere of devotion surrounding the place dis- 
pelled the dull, dreary gloom of the weather. 
The people inside were sitting on rude benches 
under a’ dripping roof, water under foot. They 
were singing in a-quiet way. In one corner 
were many who had sought conversion and 
were awaiting their time for healing “prayers. 
On the rail of the platform in front, extending 
over eighty feet, were the crutches, canes and 
other things which had been discarded by those 
who had been healed. It was a mute reminder 
of gratitude and triumph—more impressive than 
silk banners or heraldic designs. ; 
With the simplicity of a business man, Ray- 
mond T. Richey began his talk in a colloquial 
way. First he got everybody to shake hands 
with his neighbor in order to have everyone feel 
that they were all acquainted. ‘When you con- 
fess your Master and seek only your soul’s sal- 
vation then only can you hope for Divine healing. 


* the revival. 


Nothing can be done for you unless you give 
yourself unreservedly to Christ.” 

Here is Mr. Richey’s life story as told in his 
own words: 

“IT was born on a farm in central Illinois. 
Often my father, an Illinois farmer, would allow 
huge camp meetings of the yesteryear to be held 
on the farm. There would be preaching and 
psalm singing, combining with a barbecue that 
was customary in the old camp-meeting days. 

“For days after I, too, would hold camp meet- 
ings for the youngsters of neighboring farms and 
village, my inducement being the choice of fruits 
that grew in our orchards. 

“T was just a normal boy, following the incli- 
nations of normal boys. I remember how my 
cousin and I attempted to smoke tobacco, pur- 
loined from the farm hands, and how we became 
sick. Then came a time when in a moment of 
play my cousin struck me across the nose with a 
stick. 

“At first my injury was not thought to be 
serious, but later Chicago physicians, to whom I 
was sent when my sight continued to fail, de- 
clared that I was slowly going blind. 

“A youth then of about seventeen years of 
age, I was dismayed and sunk into the throes of 
despair. Chicago life enthralled me and I 
plunged into the wickedness of that great city. 
Then came a nervous and physical collapse, and 
I was ordered to the southwest. My sight, the 
eminent eye specialists said, would be gone within 
two months. 

“Untouched by the hand of God, I went to 
Canyon City, Colorado, where my father, a 
real estate man, had established a branch office. 
My sight failing, I continued with the life I had 
lived, never thinking of the power of God. 

“Then came a New Year’s Eve. Outside the 
bells were ringing and the whistles were blowing. 
A vision of my mother appeared before my 
quick-darkening eyes and groping, I unearthed 
in an old suitcase a Bible my mother had put 
there. 

“Kneeling at the side of my bed I opened and 
attempted to read. My weakened eyes failed to 
register the print. Alone and homesick, I prayed 
that God might give me means to make my way 
to Fort Worth, Texas, where, I had learned, a 
great revival was in progress. 

“The answer to my prayers came within a few 
days. A check from my father, then in New 
Mexico, accompanied by a letter, directed me to 
go to the home of my sister in Fort Worth, 

“A few days later I was in Fort Worth. My 
faith was not yet firm and for several days I 
remained at home while my sister and brother- 
in-law attended the revival being held in that 
city. At last, moved by a something I did not 
then understand, I attended the revival. 

“Like the doubting Thomas of old, I went to 
Suddenly I felt a something get a- 
hold of my heart. Then and there I gave myself 
to Jesus. Running down the aisle of the tent, 
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I threw myself before the altar and announced 
my faith in the Living Christ. 

“I felt that my soul had been saved and took 
off the dark glasses I had worn for several years. 





“Over-exertion and the rigors of camp life 
caused me to become ill and upon examination 
I was proclaimed a consumptive, ‘with a bare 
chance of getting by.’ 





UDIENCE LEAVING CONVENTION HALL after a special men’s meeting of the Richey Evangelist Party. Vast audiences 
are the rule at every meeting, regardless of weather conditions, and enthusiasm and fervor mark the progress of Mr. Richey’s 


campaign for the saving of souls and the healing of bodies 


Then and there I realized that my physical ills 
had been cured. Later, however, a doubt en- 
tered my mind. One day I put the glasses on, 
convinced that the curing had been but imag- 
inary. A wind, that came from I know not 
where, blew the glasses from my eyes, and the 
lenses, that had been imported from Europe by 
my father at the direction of the Chicago special- 
ists, were broken on the hard pavement. 

“Astounded, I gazed at the sights before me 
minus the glasses. My sight had returned and 
my faith in Jesus increased. Then and there I 
dedicated my life to Christ. 

“My eyesight whole, I secured a position in a 
wholesale grocery in Fort Worth. Many and 
varied were my experiences and a few years later 
I returned to Chicago, the scene of my old life. 

“Many and varied were my experiences in the 
‘Windy City,’ but my faith remained whole. 
Then later, looking toward physical things, I 
secured a position in a mail order house. My 
faith, laying dormant, at last was awakened, and 
I resigned my position, determined to serve 
Christ. 

“Broke and sometimes discouraged, I wandered 
around Chicago, preaching the word of God and 
being laughed at generally. One night when I 
had wandered into a railroad station, I met an 
old friend who invited me to his home, situated in 
a little town about forty miles from Chicago. 

“I accepted his invitation and after eating a 
hearty supper with his family, attended evening 
services in a little church in the village. There 
I learned the elders had decided that the people 
were in need of an old-fashioned revival and, 
before I knew it, I was picked as the logical per- 
son to run the revival. 

“T will never be able to explain the timidity 
with which I opened this small revival. But, 
thank God, I had many converts! 

“Later, I went to San Antonio, Texas, where 
I assisted in revivals, and later to Camp Bowie, 
where, during the war, I preached to the soldier 
boys, exhorting them to better things in life. 

“A camp ordinance suddenly prohibited the 
speaking of free-lance revivalists in the army 
camps, and for several weeks I was stumped. 
Later I was invited by the Y. M. C. A. to hold 
services under its auspices, and did so until the 
end of the war. 


“Lying in bed in the home of a friend in Pasa- 
dena, California, despair overtook me. Open- 
ing my Bible haphazardly, I came upon the 
lament of David: ‘My God! My God! Why hast 
Thou forsaken me?’ 

“Then came the dawn of a better hope. Run- 
ning my fingers through my Bible~the same 
Bible that had been presented me by my mother 
years before—I found the text: Who ‘forgiveth 
all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases.’ 

“With a shout, I leaped from my bed and 
rushed downstairs. The family with whom I had 
been living evidently thought I had gone mad and 
tried to induce me to return to bed. 

“Returning to my room, I felt a warm glow 
overspread my lungs. I knew that I had been 
healed, and from that time on my faith has never 
wavered.” 

It was one of the simplest, most effective and 
most practical sermons I have ever heard— 
nothing stirring or emotional. Then came the 
procession of those who sought to be healed. 
They had waited long in the rain in one corner 
under the dripping roof. They had been there 
day after day, meeting after meeting, praying. 
As they advanced to the platform, many being 
assisted by friends and relatives, they were 
greeted by Mr. Richey who began his prayers 
in whispers, putting 
his finger on their 
foreheads and asking 
them again for a com- 
plete surrender to 
the Christian faith. 
Others who had been 
healed joined in the 
prayers and would 
break out into song 
and now and then 
into rapturous ap- 
plause as if cheering 
the pilgrims on their 
way. 

In appearance Ray- 
mond T. Richey could 
be taken for a busi- 
ness man, or a den- 
tist. He has no long 
hair or the suggestion 
of anything mystic or 


hypnotic. As they came to him one by one, he 
talked with them quietly and in an instant 
under my very eyes I saw an old man, who had 
not lifted his paralyzed arm for thirty years, 
raise both hands above 
his head as he threw 
away his cane and walked 
across the platform prais- 
ing God. 

A young girl, blind 
since she was two, stood 
and looked in wonder- 
ment at the audience 
while her face radiated 
the light of a new life. 
Another woman who had 
not walked since she was 
four years old, except 
with the help of two 
canes, was assisted up to 
the very moment that 
she appeared before Mr. 
Richey. “You are still 
doubting,” he said, look- 
ing at her with a smile. 
He waited a while pa- 
tiently and there seemed 
to come to her a flood 
light of faith. The two canes with which she 
had walked all her life, he took from her and she 
walked across the platform while her friends cried 
and shouted for joy and the audience cheered. 
Another who had not been able to stoop down 
for years and who had worn a brace since youth, 
was asked by Mr. Richey to bend over and pick 
up the Bible on the floor. She did so and the 
look on her face told the story all in a flash. 
She passed on rejoicing bending over and bowing 
again and again to prove that it was all true. 

All this time Raymond T. Richey contin:ed 
with his message modestly effacing himself, ut 
calling in the name of the Master for help {or 
the others waiting. His whole being seemed 
absorbed in the prayer of faith. There was no 
shouting or outward ceremony. He insis'ed 
that it was nothing more than the working out 
of the promise of Divine healing among the 
individuals themselves through the Supreme 
Power beyond. 

The local newspapers have been filled with 
accounts of the marvelous work of Raymond T. 
Richey and they give the names and dates. At 
first it seems almost incredible as people read 
about what has been done for their neighbors 
and friends in the way of healing and cures. 
Some attend the meetings first out of curiosity 
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UFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME, AND FORBID THEM 
NOT—FOR OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” La of | 

children leaving a Richey special children’s meeting, where many had been 
relieved by prayer of severe bodily ills 
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and then when they see what it is doing for 
those whom they know, they begin to believe, 
and at least respect the work. 

That very day a delegation of several hundred 
came over from Bradentown where meetings had 
previously been held to ex- 
press their gratitude and ap- 
preciation of what had been 
done for them and join in the 
prayers for others. The may- 
ors and prominent people and 
even ministers of the various 
cities, who ridiculed as doubt- 
ing Thomases at first, soon 
realized that at these meetings 
new life and health were given 
to thousands. It was all done 
so simply without money and 
without price in the name of 
the Master that they, too, 
joined in the spirit of the 
Richey revivals. 

Mr. Richey is assisted in his 
work by his wife, who stands 
at his side as the-procession of 
those seeking to be healed 
passes, and his brother who 
leads the large choir. The 


~ 





father, the Reverend E. N. Richey of Houston, 
Texas, who heard the wonderful testimony to 
the work being done by his son, but he said, “It 
is not my son, Raymond, it is the Lord’s servant.” 

A list of those who have been healed at these 





the wooden benches and ploughing through the 
sawdust to the space in front of the revivalist, 
and four hundred people kneeling in the saw- 
dust with their eyes raised to heaven, singing 
and praying with religious fervor, was a spectacle 








Richey family is absorbed in 
its work. E 

Face to face with Raymond 
T. Richey, I found him a very 
modest young man with soft hazel-brown eyes. 
While slight in stature and appearing not very 
strong physically, he seems able to draw upon 
reserve power to go through with his exhausting 
services three or four times a day. Never can 
I forget that scene of those shaking, halting, 
weeping and rejoicing men and women, suffering 
from the many ills to which the flesh is heir, 
passing up to the platform. Ears that for years 
had refused to function seemed to catch the 
vibrations there, and eyes that were sombre 
wells of darkness seemed to glisten with a new 
light. I could not keep back the tears as I saw 
a dear old man resembling my own sainted 
father, crippled for twenty years, getting about 
only in a wheel chair, walking away with the 
exhilaration of restored youth. 

It was not in a temple of gold, not in revered 
shadows, but there in a crude tabernacle, made 
with hands of devotion and Faith that was in- 
fectious, all in broad daylight, and the crux of it 
all was a faith that has spanned the centuries in 
a Christ born in Bethlehem, before whom the 
wise men bowed. Having witnessed the coro- 
nation of a king in Westminster Abbey, I do not 
think it compared with the coronation of Christ 
by the healed and cured that I witnessed at this 
meeting held in a real house of worship. 

Truly Raymond T. Richey emulates the spirit 
of the disciples of old. He is confident in the 
power of his Master to heal, and believes in the 
power of prayer. At these gatherings, all sorts 
and classes of people meet and kneel at a com- 
mon altar. The delicate hands of leisure and 
the calloused hands of toil hold the hymn books 
together and join in songs of praise. There 
were soft eyes, hard eyes, cruel eyes, but they 
all seemed to fuse into a stream of light under 
the spirit of the lowly Nazarene who declared 
“God is Love.” 

In some of the cities there was bitter opposi- 
tion to Richey’s work among churches, but here 
were ministers from Chicago, Oklahoma City and 
Atlanta, who came to bear testimony to what 
had been done for them. At the Tampa meet- 
ings there was present Raymond T. Richey’s 


who called their conversion “going the Jesus trail.” 


meetings would be a record that would make any 
hospital famous the world over. Yet the im- 
portant point emphasized is that the healing of 
the soul comes first. Inquiries were made as to 
the permanence of the conversions and I found 
many who had been converted months ago still 
clinging to their faith and rejoicing in their 
cures, where only a few had lapsed. 

Somehow this meeting seemed to tear aside 
the veil of mystery in religion and Divine healing, 
revealing that_the simplest thing in a full and 
unmeasured religious faith was proof of Divine 
help. It was something more than carrying the 
label of being a Christian or a member of the 
church. Here all bowed to the will of the Al- 
mighty as a member of God’s family with the 
confidence of a child in its father and mother, 
who answer all the prayers of their children— 
although sometimes in the negative. 

Articles in the Ladies’ Home Journal and other 
magazines have been written of this work. 

After seeing concrete, constructive healing 
work, unsurpassed by some vaunted and organ- 
ized charities and welfare work, there is a new 
meaning in what Raymond T. Richey says about 
never opening his eyes in the morning without a 
prayer. 

“It is more importart to pray in the morning 
than in the evening. In the morning there is a 
day before you when you need the protection of 
the Almighty, while at night you are asleep and 
have the same Divine protection as an innocent 
babe. In the morning hope springs eternal in 
the human breast. There is work to do in the 
vineyard—that is when you need the inspiration 
of prayer as the day begins.” 

Wherever he goes, the newspapers cover 
Richey’s sermons thoroughly, because he seems 
to speak in the language of the day and inter- 
prets the Bible so that it seems closer and more 
a part of every day life and not that revered and 
oft-neglected volume which lies on the library 
table covered with dust, only to be used at 
funerals and weddings. Richey’s constant plea 


is for a practical Christianity. To see eight 
hundred or one thousand people clambering over 


VEN THE STOLID REDMAN yields to the spell that Raymond Richey casts on young and old, rich and poor, man, 
woman and child, be they black, white or red. He is shown at lunch with a group of Indian Chiefs in Oklahoma, 
More than five hundred of their tribesmen have been converted 


that impressed one with the thought of the Pil- 
grim Fathers we read of in history. It is the 
same thing that has been going on since the 
days when Christ healed and preached and 
prayed—since Paul made his trip to Damascus. 
Empires, kingdoms and dynasties have fallen, 
but the church of Jesus Christ ‘towers o’er the 
wrecks of Time!” 

The sick and afflicted proclaiming their cures 
continue in such overwhelming numbers that if 
direct human evidence is able to establish a 
fact in courts, here was the testimony which re- 
established the great fact of all time, for all time. 
Once again the individual realized he was an 
individual—a part of God’s family. With God- 
like humility and grace began a recognition of 
this lonely soul that he was somehow taken by 
the hand, led by a something that was outside 
and beyond his mere physical comprehension. 
The light in the hearts of the people showed 
resplendent on that glowering day. 

Some rehearse the old objection that it is all a 
passing emotion and that these people were 
hypnotized, but the testimony kept pouring in, 
and “mother’s old-time religion’? seemed to be 
working miracles. Was it not the Apostle Peter 
who gave a remarkable testimony to the order 
of Ged’s ways? 

The evidence accumulating as to the results of 
meetings, in the cities where Raymond T. Richey 
has visited, is an indication of the spiritual 
awakening among the people which reveals a 
closer connection of their religious physical wel- 
fare than was ever dreamed of. Raymond T. 
Richey rests his work on our Lord’s last command: 

“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature!” What a command 
for the Church of God! And the disciples did 
their work faithfully and many of God’s children 
have carried it on faithfully since then—many 
of them suffering great privations and even sac- 
rificing their very lives in so doing. 

“And these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve. In my name shall they cast out devils. 

They shall lay hands on the sick and they 
shall recover.” 
Continued on page 520 
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Stands for American Ideals 


Major George L. Berry, candidate for Vice-President on the Democratic 


ticket, is a self-made man and a representative American. 


Two great 


elements in the country have rallied to his enthusiastic support 


HERE are few men who have ever entered 
the political arena under more favorable 
circumstances—with such hearty and gen- 

eral endorsement —than Major George L. Berry 
of Tennessee. His active service in the cause of 
labor, and his services overseas, inspired his 
friends sometime ago to present him as a candi- 
date for vice-president on the Democratic 
ticket. The responses have been amazing— 
spontaneous and unparalleled. 

Major Berry is essentially and definitely a 
typical American and a self-made man. He was 
left an orphan at the age of eight and began 
earning his living as a printer’sdevil. He followed 
his work in the newspaper and printing industry 
for a while, but was later a miner in the gold 
mines of California, working on the railroads 
and the farm, which has given him the broad 
view of life’s responsibilities—but the call of 
the craft was too strong, and he returned to the 
printing trade. 

In 1907 he was elected president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. For seventeen years 
he has been the executive head of this organiza- 
tion, which now represents fifty thousand press- 
men, with assets of approximately three million, 
while when he took hold there was less than 
twenty-four thousand dollars—teflecting his 
executive genius. He was the founder of the 
beautiful Pressmen’s Home located in the 
Apalachian range of mountains in the north- 
eastern section of Tennessee. Not only the 
projector, but he was also the architect and 
builder of a great Tuberculosis Sanatorium, a 
home for the aged and incapacitated. As the 
head of the only trade school owned and con- 
ducted by an international labor organization, 
he has further demonstrated his ability as an 
educational leader. 

A printer and a farmer, he is interested in 
everything that has to do with the development 
and welfare of his fellowman. In 1914 he came 
within a few votes of the nomination as governor 
of Tennessee. During 1912 he was the repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor 
at three important World Congresses, and 
spokesman for the American Federation of Labor 
in the support of the government during the 
World War. In 1918 he was a member of the 
American Industrial Commission sent to Europe, 
and upon his return the National Council of 
Defense drafted him to make a campaign on the 
war situation to expand industrial activities and 
carry out the co-ordination that meant so much 
for the winning of the war. Following this work 
and on his return he declined further civilian 
duty and returned to France as a Major of 
Engineers in the American Expeditionary Forces, 
serving with the sons of men who had served 
under his father in the Union Army, or under 
his grandfather and uncles in the Confederate 
Army. He was also a member of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, and labor ad- 
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visor of the American Commission in Paris until 
May, 1919, and participated in the first con- 
ference that organized the American Legion, and 
has been an active member of that organization 
from the date of its formation. 

Enthusiastic in his support of friendly re- 
lations between the Legion and American 
Federation of Labor, he has conducted a cam- 
paign in over twenty states for the Legion, and 
was elected Senior Vice-Commander at the 
Kansas City meeting. He refused to make the 
run for Commander, but has served continually 
as a member of the Legislative Committee of 
the American Legion. 

George Berry is a man who makes friends 
and is always levelheaded. This has been 
proven in every crisis he has had to meet. He 
has stood for the following great American 
ideals: 

The ownership of property. 

Adequate interest upon invested savings. 

Adequate reserve for replacement and de- 
preciation. 

It is not to be wondered at that his friends 
were enthusiastic when his name was mentioned 


as a candidate for the vice-presidency, and 
were eager to do something to further his can- 
didacy. Letters poured in from thousands of 
American Legionaires and from the different 
labor unions all over the country. In addition 
to that was the hearty and enthusiastic suport 
of fifty-seven leading newspapers. The letters 
themselves are a compendium of appreciaiion 
which if presented to the delegates at the Madi- 
son Square Garden convention would prov« to 
them that the “man of the hour” for the Vice 
Presidency is Major George L. Berry, who 
impresses everyone with his individuality, force- 
fulness and ability for executive work, and bes: of 
all a “vote-getter.” The letter he has received 
from editor Clark Howell of the Ailanta Cousti- 
tution insists that “There is no finer type of an 
American citizen than George Berry, ideilly 
qualified from every standpoint to make a 
splendid running mate for the Democratic 
Presidential nominee.” What he has said is 
emphatically endorsed by many other eminent 
editors, who agree that George Berry is one of 
the most capable men mentioned for the position. 

“He is a man who has achieved much and 
and deserves much,” is the commendation of 
former Senator G. M. Hitchcock of Nebraska. 
Mr. Mooney of the Commercial Appeal insists 
that “no better man could be secured than 
George Berry.”” The letters coming from his - 
comrades in the American Legion and American 
Federation are most gratifying. As Frank 
Morrison, Secretary of the American Federati 
of Labor, has said: ‘Mr. Berry’s sterlin; 
citizenship and staunch trade unionism makes 
him the logical choice of organized labor.” 

There are many Republican friends who 
not hesitate to express their enthusiasm ; 
admiration of George Berry, knowing what |! 
has achieved in the cause of labor and 
American soldier. 

In appearance, when George L. Berry keeps 
that unlighted cigar in his mouth, and with his 
face always to the front, always well balanced, 
he has proven his executive ability and few me 
are more widely and popularly known in lai) 
circles. The enthusiastic endorsements of 
friends have that ring of sincerity that always 
presages results, and delegates will not fail t 
be impressed if they but know of a small fract 
of the endorsements that have already come * 
George Berry even before he was announced 
a candidate. 

Summed up, the situation at this time revels 
Major George L. Berry as having the larg 
pledged vote of any candidate for vice-president 
on the Democratic ticket, in the field. 

-It reveals the unqualified written endorse 
ment of every official of the International Lal 
Union, of every member of the Executi 
Council of the American Federation of Labor; 
fifty-seven Democratic newspapers and for'y- 
three independent newspapers. 

His entrance into the Ohio President 

Continued on page 520 
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“What hath God wrought’’ 


He Linked the Lands Together 


Samuel F. B. Morse, one of the outstanding geniuses of all 
times, conferred upon humanity the blessing of a means of 
quick communication that makes the whole world one 


since Samuel F. B. Morse was born in 

Charlestown, Massachusetts, April 27, 
1791. He died in New York City on April 2, 
1872. He graduated from Yale and while at- 
tending college developed a highly artistic talent, 
which alone would have made him famous, and 
later he was a student artist at the feet of that 
great master, Benjamin West, in London, but 
he was born for even greater things than to be- 
come a famous artist. 

The recipient of many decorations and medals, 

pictures accorded distinguished honors at 

1e Royal Academy in England and the National 

Academy of Design in New York, Samuel F. B. 

orse was elected the first president of the 

National Academy of Design in New York City 

1826. In 1835 he was appointed a professor 

f art and design in the University of the City 

New York. Among his portraits are those 

of James Monroe, Chancellor Kent, Fitz-Greene 

Halleck, Lafayette, and many other famous 

paintings, several of which adorn the walls of 
City Hall in New York. 

A many-sided genius, Professor Morse did not 
give his entire attention to art or scientific in- 
vention, but was profoundly interested in chem- 
istry and especially in electro-galvanic experi- 
ments. 

The idea of the electric telegraph was first 
conceived while he was a passenger on board the 

acket ship Sally on his way from Europe to 
America in 1832 and, before the close of that 
year, a portion of the apparatus which he had 
vised had been constructed in New York; but 
it was not until three years later that in his 
uarters at the University of New York, he first 

monstrated his invention, now known as the 
elegraph, which was operated over a half-mile 
ircuit. 

The first public exhibition of the merits of his 

legraph was given in 1837. He then appealed 

Congress for aid and, by reason of the usual 

k of recognition by his home government, he 

ited Europe with the hope of enlisting the 
interest of foreign governments in his invention. 

n this respect his experience has been the experi- 
e of nearly every great American inventor, 
o, like poets, seem to be without honor only in 
‘ir own country. 


. CENTURY and a third have passed 


AF TER many bitter experiences and discour- 
** aging efforts to enlist interest and public 
ognition of his great discovery, he returned to 
New York and thence to Washington, where he 
sruggled under serious privations during the 
ur Weary years which elapsed before he ob- 
tained Congressional aid in 1844. In that year, 
‘ter he had practically yielded to despair, Con- 
geess at midnight in the last hour of its session, 
appropriated the meagre sum of $30,000 for an 
experimental line between Washington and Balti- 
ore. After a great deal of difficulty, this line 
was established, and what history records as the 


By HON. RICHARD E. 
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first message, “‘What hath God wrought,”’ was sent 
from the rooms of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Capitol at Washington to Baltimore 
on May 24, 1844. 

I am reliably informed that this was not, in 
fact, the first message; the first message, it is 
claimed by responsible authority, was preserved, 
enshrined in a suitable frame and now hangs on 
the walls of Butler Hall at New York University. 
in this form of words: 

“Attention; The Universe, 
Right Wheel.” 

This message was sent over a wire which ran 
from one classroom to another in the old build- 
ings on Washington Square, which was once the 
Home of New York University. Attached to the 
date and efficient transcription of the message in 
Butler Hall runs this legend: “First public tele- 
gram in the world sent and recorded in New 
York University.” 

From that time forth Morse’s electric tele- 


By Kingdoms; 


Underwood & Underwood 


AMUEL FINLEY BREESE MORSE, Inventor 

of the Telegraph, upon whom after years of 
unremitting and unrewarded toil to perfect one of 
the most important and revolutionary devices of 
modern times, the governments of the world be- 
stowed their most distinguished honors 


graph was an assured success, but the inventor’s 
reward was tardy and discouraging. This brave 
soul was constantly involved in legal difficulties 
to maintain his patent right of discovery, but 
after long years of waiting, his tremendous ser- 
vices to the world were finally recognized, and 
the number and character of the honors bestowed 
upon him for scientific discovery have never been 
equalled in the case of any American citizen or 
the citizen of any other country. 

The “Disciples of Morse,” as the members of 
the telegraph fraternity are sometimes called, 
number among them some of the most famous 
citizens of this and other countries. Thomas A. 
Edison, the greatest inventor of our age, if not 
of all time, began life as a telegrapher; Andrew 
Carnegie, the great iron magnate, financier and 
philanthropist, graduated from a telegraph office 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad; Theodore Vail, 
Thomas T. Eckert, Thomas Lowrey, Belvidere 
Brooks, Melville Stone, and many other noted 
Americans were one-time members of the tele- 
graph cult. 

One tremendous development of the telegraph 
is the belt of trans-oceanic cables long since car- 
ried around the world, and it would be difficult, 
indeed, to estimate the tremendous service to 
humanity and to civilization wrought through 
the instantaneous commercial, social and busi- 
ness intercourse made possible by the facilities 
resulting from the great invention of Professor 
Morse. In the records of scientific discoveries, 
there is no achievement, with the possible excep- 
tion of the printing press, which has brought 
such beneficent results as the invention of the 
electric telegraph. 

This great discovery brought the whole world 
into daily, instantaneous intercourse with one 
another. It made possible our modern news- 
paper, as well as the rapid and accurate transac- 
tion of business of every kind and character. 
The great financial marts of the world have de- 
pended for their expansion and material pros- 
perity upon the wonderful revelation of scientific 
truths and natural phenomenon given to the world 
through the inventive genius of this great man. 


MaAXY years have rolled by since this great 

invention, during which time it has been tre- 
mendously improved and extended, and it may 
claim as its children the telephone, wireless tele- 
graph, and our modern radio, which is destined 
to revolutionize the business and social inter- 
course of the civilized world. 

The safety of the traveling public on land, sea, 
and in the air has, for many years, been depend- 
ent upon the invention of Professor Morse. It 
has made possible the safe operation of the great 
trans-continental railroads. The Morse code 
is the alphabet of progress. 

Every successful war since the birth of the 
telegraph has depended largely upon the mili- 
tary intelligence borne swiftly on the wings of 
this invention. 
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It has brought the most obscure and distant 
hamlet into the circle of civilized society. It is 
a necessary equipment of every ship that sails 
the seven seas and wherever one may travel, 
whether it be to either Pole or anywhere in the 
broad expanse of the earth, air or sea, this great 
discovery enables him to remain in immediate 
touch with civilization, his home, his business, 
and his friends. 

The invention of the telegraph instrument gave 
clue to a tremendous number of electrical inven- 
tions and the electric light and the transmission 
of the electric current for hydro-electric power 
and other purposes had its first inspiration from 
the mind of this great genius to meet economic 
emergencies. 

The children of his brain have done more for 
the development of this country than all other 
inventions combined, and it is fitting to express 
the world’s debt of gratitude to the memory and 
achievements of this wonderful man—after a 
century and a third have passed. 

It is strange, indeed, that the last resting place 
of this distinguished man has been unknown to 
many people, especially the people of this city, 
the scene of his tremendous exploits and the city 
which is, in all probability, the greatest bene- 
ficiary of his wonderful achievements. 


HE marvelous accomplishments of Professor 

Samuel F. B. Morse should be recalled and 
recorded upon the pages of every newspaper 
and flashed by radio into every home on his 
birthday anniversary as a small tribute to ‘the 
memory of the genius who made possible the 
modern newspaper, the prompt transmission of 
intelligence, news and information throughout 
the world. 

The American people sometimes seem to for- 
get the tremendous services of their talented sons, 
but, unless I am mistaken, the telegraph frater- 
nity of this country and, I hope, of the entire 
world will on each recurring anniversary of his 
natal day, pause to pay honor to this great genius 
who has annihilated space and pushed civiliza- 
tion forward many centuries in the uttermost 
ends of the earth. 

Somewhere in Holy Writ there is an injunction 
“To preserve the ancient landmarks which the 
Lord thy God hath given thee.” This is indeed 
an ancient landmark that should stand towering 
forever as one of the great civilizing influences 
of the world. 

Let the legend enshrined on the walls of New 
York University, as being the first message 
transmitted by the wonderful mechanism con- 
trived by this great man, be paraphrased as a 
tribute to his memory: “Attention! The Uni- 
verse! By Republics and Kingdoms; Right 
Wheel,” and salute the great inventor. 


N American tour is a swift succession of 
banquets,” gulped H. G. Wells after his last 
cup of coffee in America while preparing his 
“Outline of History” of the U. S. A. He will 
rate dining as a premier activity of the times. 
There are dinners and dinners in New York, 
Boston and Washington and every city and town 
and hamlet in the country, given for one object 
or another, with a view of “getting together.” 
Sometimes a very little pretense is a signal for 
an occasion where men and women can fore- 
gather for a feast of reason, if not literally a flow 
of soul. The luncheon-club-habit of the times, 
of eating and talking together has even stimu- 
lated the banquet vogue for big events. 
A dinner given in New York on April 28th, the 
birthday of Samuel Finley Breeze Morse, inven- 


tor of the telegraph was counted one of the most 
impressive banquets, with a definite object in 
view, in all the succession of Biltmore functions. 
The great ball room was ablaze with electric 
letters giving the first official message over the 
electric wires—“What God Hath Wrought.” 
The invocation and prayer by the Bishop was an 
eloquent expression of gratitude to the God of 
nations for what Morse had wrought—and was 
referred to by speakers that followed, as a text 
of the evening. 

Many eminent men familiar with the Morse 
code were guests of an occasion inspired by Police 
Commissioner R. E. Enright of New York, who 
was himself a telegraph operator. There was the 
magic key and telegraph equipment at the ban- 
quet board. It tempted the tingling fingers of 
the old operators for a test; Frank A. Munsey, the 
publisher and the scholarly John Bassett Moore 
the diplomat, at the left, August Hecksher at 
the right of Commissioner Enright, and many 
others who longed to dot and dash the Morse 
code. It was an inspiring patriotic occasion. 
Mabel McKinley Baer, the niece of President 
McKinley, sang the “Star Spangled Banner” 
with the fervor of patriotism in her beautiful 
voice while a large flag waved in the breeze of 
electric fans. Every guest was under the electric 
spell. The radio made it possible for five million 
people to join in this tribute. At a signal the 
guests arose—there was a hush—the telegraph 
instruments ceased for one minute, while the 
birthday of Professor Morse, the artist, poet, 
philosopher and inventor, was honored in a si- 
lence which voiced the spirit of the Past. At that 
moment there was brought to mind the almost 
unknown spot in New York where Professor 
Morse lies buried—New York with its treasure 
trove of historic spots, and oftentimes forgotten 
landmarks. What would Riverside Drive be 
without Grant’s tomb? On Wall Street is a 
statue marking the spot where George Washing- 
ton, the first President of the Republic, took the 
oath of office—and there are many other such 
historic places almost forgotten. The home 
where President Monroe, author of the Monroe 
Doctrine, lived and died, is to be rescued from the 
oblivion of a great city. 

A portrait of Samuel F. B. Morse in all its 
poetic halo adorned the menus. The boy born 
near Bunker Hill had come into his own on this 
occasion—which is the forerunner of succeeding 
annual events—a fitting remembrance of the 
greatest inventor of his age. Out of the Morse 
invention comes radio, the telephone, wireless 
telegraphy, a multitude of electric inventions, the 
automobile, and a succession of modern triumphs. 
The electric spark was first harnessed by Morse. 
There would have been no Edison but for Morse. 
Thomas Edison, the greatest man of his age, 
insisted that it was a telegraph instrument that 
gave him the inventive impulse, and vision of 
electricity asa boy. Dr. Sherwell who was with 
Cyrus W. Field when the Atlantic cable was laid, 
described the stirring scene aboard the Niagara 
when the continents were first linked together 
and the almost measureless distance of the ocean 
was annihilated. A piece of the first cable was 
on exhibition as a souvenir. Tiny telegraph 
instruments were at hand for use by the honored 
guests. It was truly a.Morse night. The 
music was electric. The galleries were filled with 
brilliantly dressed women who had come to grace 
the occasion and hear music and speeches which 
sparkled with the electric spirit of the hour. 

Commissioner Enright’s opening address was a 
classic. With the zeal of a hero worshiper he 
had discovered the first experimental message: 


“Attention; The Universe; By Republics ang 
Kingdoms; Right-Wheel!” Wordssent from class- 
room to classroom in an old building in New 
York, are preserved in the New York University. 
What more stirring words for the world today! 

Mr. Saranoff of the Radio Corporation of 
America honored the name of Morse as the one 
who established the code of the wireless of today. 
Augustus Thomas, the great playwright, whose 
sixty plays have charmed the people, arose and 
proclaimed Morse the creative genius of the cen- 
turies, who has produced a play “with all the 
world a stage.” With dramatic effect he closed 
by repeating the first message: “‘Attention; The 
Universe; By Republics and Kingdoms; Right 
Wheel!” John Bassett Moore gave an historic 
glimpse of the scenes in Congress when Morse 
had his struggles. The bill had not passed on the 
last day of the session. Morse returned home 
that night in.the gloom of discouragement. 
The opposition offered amendments to divide 
the proposed appropriation of thirty thousand 
dollars for the “‘study of mesmerism:” It was 
the joke and butt of many a jibe on the floor, 
and passed after the clock was stopped to delay 
adjournment. In the morning while at breakfast 
the news was carried to Morse by the daughter 
of Robert Fulton, the inventor of the steam- 
boat. At first he could not believe his ears, and 
as he sat down with eyes streaming with tears 
he uttered a prayer of thanksgiving. No won- 
der that the first official message ““What God 
Hath Wrought” was in the form of a prayer of 
gratitude to the Infinite Creator. 

Thomas Edison whose monument, the electric 
light, even now gleams in darkest Africa, is the 
light of Asia, and dispels the gloom of the Cata- 
combs of Rome, and brightens the corners of 
the earth, paid his tribute to Morse and the 
Morse code as an alphabet eternal. Morse, the 
master mind, codified the language of lightning 
and made it as imperishable as the tablets on 
which the Ten Commandments were written. 

The magic of memory prevailed in every 
moment of this momentous tribute to American 
inventive genius, which in later years reached out 
to Europe for support and appreciation. Morse 
stands with his pittance of an appropriation— 
not one penny of which was left for him— as the 
first inventor to receive any government support. 
And what an exchange for the benefits conferred 
upon our country and all nations of the earth! 

In Europe people look up or down; in America 
people look straight in the eyes, on the level, but, 
somehow in all this glory of Democracy we some- 
times fail to look up at times and see the heights 
of genius. The tingle of an electric flash was 
more the means of bringing the world closer to- 
gether than any other one thing since the dawn 
of creation. As Commissioner Enright insists: ‘It 
takes its place by the side of the printing press.” 

The telegraph was the carburetor of railroad 
construction, and it made possible control of 
great locomotive power on rails. With the rail- 
roads, came the demand for men who dared to 
span continents and develop Empires of the West; 
the training that measured the minutes and made 
it possible to distribute the comforts and neces- 
ties of life to millions who otherwise would have 
lived in the servitude of isolation. In the little 
electric spark Samuel F. B. Morse talked with 
the ages, annihilated space and gave the world a 
language universal which generations past and 
generations unborn will continue to communicate 
through the medium of Morse’s imperishable 
contribution to the progress of the universe and 
the kingdoms that have turned—right wheel 
towards the realization of a world Democracy. 
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“Sid” of the Friendly Spirit 


W hile we miss him from his old accustomed haunts, his friendly 
spirit seems to walk beside us still and utter quaint and homely 
as of yore 


sayings 


EFORE us was a lunch of corned beef 
and cabbage. Across the table the keen, 
sparkling eyes of the late John M. Siddall, 

editor of the American Magazine, looked at me 
through his glasses with that steady gaze with 
which he viewed things—mirroring the intensity 
of his mind. 

“There is nothing that interests people so 
much as people. You know that, but they want 
to read something that will help them. We are 
selfish and as finical in our reading as we are in our 
eating and other habits. We want what tastes 
good first, and then what might help us second. 
That waiter over there is just as much interested 
in how to earn an extra dollar and get an extra 
thrill as you and I, but he will not stop to read 
much of Herbert Spencer’s ‘First Principles’ and 
search for abstract mind improvement.” 

Stoic as well as a philosopher—I did not know 
that he knew the end of his own life was near at 
hand. He kept the secret of the dark shadow 
overhanging him to himself and pushed harder 
in his work as if preparing for a long vacation. 

Records prove that John M. Siddall made the 
quickest and most impressive success of any 
magazine editor in the world in circulation 
building. When he became editor-in-chief of 
the American Magazine there was four hundred 
thousand circulation. The heritage he left was 
over two million readers who loved him as 
“Sid,” their editor, and mourned his loss as a 
personal friend. 

During the luncheon he continued to chat 
about men who had achieved as the one 
absorbing theme of his editorial plan. 

“Whether a successful peanut roaster or a 
millionaire philanthropist, it matters not—he 
must do—and keep doing.” 

Sid’s whole life was founded on the doctrine 
of human interest. The story of a victorious 
life was to him the supreme inspiration of drab, 
humdrum existence. 

Death overtook him in the prime of his career, 
but what a life he crowded into a little more than 
two score years of existence. Born in Oberlin, 
Ohio, a typical college town, in 1874, he early 
imbibed a thirst for knowing things. The father 
and mother’s supreme purpose was to give their 
boys and girls an education. ‘‘Sid’’ insisted that 
he was an average boy who loved to play more 
than to work. Graduating in due form at 
Oberlin in 1898 with the degree of Ph. B.—one 
thing was settled—he would not occupy a pulpit 
and become a Congregational minister as some 
had hoped he would. His appetite for learning 
was whetted instead of saturated on graduation 
day. Additional work in English and History 
was his objective, and he started for Harvard to 
prepare for an editorial career. Making the 
grade on examination, he proceeded to invest his 
$200 savings, earned as a newspaper reporter, 
giving the college news at Oberlin to Cleveland 
papers and working during the summer vacations 
as a real cub reporter—and figuring out that he 


must work betimes and make his work an in- 
tegral part of his education. In a letter concern- 
ing his mother, I discovered the foundation of his 
life philosophy. 

All his life he had done all kinds of work. Kept 
busy from earliest childhood by that wise mother, 
he was taking music lessons when he was six or 


OHN M. SIDDALL, known to two million maga- 

zine readers as “Sid,” laid down his editorial 

pen only when the grim reaper, waiting patiently in 

the corridor outside his office, beckoned impera- 
tively and said “Come!” 


seven, but he never dreamed of a musical career. 
Early in his teens he developed an ambition to 
play the pipe organ. His mother encouraged 
him—anything to keep him busy—and she prod- 
ded him on to practice. Every day he went to 
church and practised on the big organ. He 
could scarcely reach the pedal—an old negro 
pumped the organ for him at ten cents an hour, 
and the lad earned the money to “pay the piper” 
out of his own savings. 

“T had the greatest time with the big church 
organ that any boy or man ever had—it was 
made ‘fun’ for me by mother.” 

Little John never longed to pick potato bugs 
or hoe in the garden. His mother discovered it, 
and made it play by variation. Milking the 
cows and mowing the lawn and cleaning carpets 
were the subjects of different chapters in a book 
he was writing. One summer’s day when about 
fifteen he had a real “job” as a helper to a 
plumber—working ten or twelve hours a day for 
five dollars a week. He ran the blower and kept 
the metal boiling and soon learned to wipe a pipe 
joint, but was never entrusted with making out 
the bills—that was the boss’s secret calculation. 

“Those were the days,’”’ Sid continued as his 
eyes glistened, “when I enjoyed a good dinner of 
corned beef and cabbage.” He looked ruefully 
at a choice rim of fat on the plate he had pushed 
aside. 

The first summer he spent away from home 


he was a bell boy in a summer resort hotel. and 
spent his leisure time cultivating tips. He 
doubled in the cast of characters as they say in 
dramatic stock companies. It was while he was 
a bell boy that he met ex-President Rutherford 
B. Hayes, whom he loved and admired—one of 
his first heroes. 

It was a wonder to him then that a man who 
had been Senator, Governor, and President could 
be so gentle and kind to a bell boy. John M. 
Siddall signed his name like a man on the hotel 
register and left for home at the end of the sum- 
mer, wearing long trousers. These trousers were 
paid for by money he had earned on the summer 
job. His mother encouraged him in anything 
he wanted to do as long as it was work that 
would keep him busy. 

At the tender age of twelve he began studying 
shorthand with Jake Burgner, the court reporter 
—who taught his own son—John Siddall’s chum, 
at the same time. Jake Burgner could take a 
verbatim speech in German and translate it in 
English shorthand notes. The boys would go 
to church without coaxing then to watch Burgner 
“take” the sermons, dashing off two hundred and 
forty words of new stuff a minute without stop- 
ping to scratch his head. 

“Yes. I was caught early and kept busy. 
Burgner made us write real shorthand, not the 
guessing kind,” said “Sid,’’ marking the table- 
cloth with shorthand characters. “Years later 
I earned extra money as a stenographer, even if 
I did work as a reporter at the rate of $1.00 a 
column—limited to two columns a week. How 
my mother would just keep me at work, dictating 
to me in a fanciful interview, and she made me 
mingle with people. When I left home I was 
like a bird able to fly—at least able to earn my 
living—thanks to a prodding, but loving mother.”’ 

Arriving at Harvard, Siddall became secretary 
to Professor Barrett Wendell, who was then 
writing his “Literary History of America.” 

“That experience was worth a four-year college 
course in English. I could have paid money to 
hold the job, and profited by it. It is the people 
who teach you things who should be paid. The 
money I earned saw me through with my expenses 
that year. I was a proud lad walking across the 
Harvard campus with an A. B. degree—and out 
of debt—not expecting any money from home.” 

He returned to Cleveland and went to work 
as a cub reporter on the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
but dreamed of having a story published in a 
magazine. He was assigned to report a speech 
of John D. Rockefeller. He reported it so well 
that when it appeared in the paper, J. D. hardly 
recognized his speech. Some weeks afterward 
Mr. Rockefeller was on the same street car with 
John Siddall, who sat several seats before him. 
The magnate went up to him, and placing his 
hands on John’s shoulders, said: 

“Young man, that was a good speech of ours. 
I have seldom been so courteously treated by a 
newspaper reporter. 

Continued on page 518 
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From Fireman to Chairman 


ROM rowing a two-passenger ferry across 

the Niagara River for a ten-cent fare to 

directing merchant fleets that plow the 
seven seas is the unparalleled rise in the maritime 
world of T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board. Few men of 
today hold such a mastery of mercantile trans- 
portation in their grasp as does this sturdy de- 
scendant of the Emerald Isle, and the colossal 
magnitude of the obstacles which he has sur- 
mounted in bringing order to this mammoth 
enterprise is a perpetual reminder that “Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 

It is only within the span of two seasons that 
the ensign of the Republic, which was driven 
from the seas nearly three-fourths of a century 
ago, has again taken its place in the ports of the 
world, flying from the mastheads of American 
merchantmen. That the end of the growth of 
this mighty maritime enterprise is not yet in 
sight is the opinion of Mr. O’Connor, for his 
plans contemplate its gradual extension until a 
minimum of fifty per cent of our exports are 
carried in American bottoms. 

When Mr. O’Connor was asked if the govern- 
ment should turn over to private ownership the 
destinies of the Merchant Marine, he unhesitat- 
ingly and emphatically replied: 

“No! There is no man living big enough to 
conduct such an enterprise.” 

He was again asked, “Are you in favor @f a 
government subsidy for United States ships?” 
to which he replied: 

“No! If, in government operation, eleven 
million dollars cost for stevedores can be saved 
in three years’ time, is there any reason why the 
government cannot operate these fleets at a 
profit?” 

That reduction has been made, much to the 
credit of the management of Mr. O’Connor. 

He was born in Toronto, Canada, August 9, 
1871,son of Stephen O’Connor, an Irish immigrant 
and brush maker by trade. When T.V.O’Connor 
was four years of age his parents emigrated to 
the United States, settling in Buffalo, New York. 
At this time work was slack, but young O’Connor 
at an early age secured what employment he 
could find to aid his father. He attended the 
public schools in the winter and rowed a little 
ferry across the Niagara River in the summer, 
for which he collected a ten-cent fare from the 
passengers. At that time Buffalo was a small 
town and travel by this crude ferry was ex- 
tremely light, so that young O’Connor found 
himself with many leisure moments to lounge 
about the water front and engage the companion- 
ship of men employed on the wharves. He is 
able to recall the nomination, in an old beer hall, 
of Grover Cleveland for Sheriff of Erie County. 
O’Connor was rowing his little ferry, working in 
a boiler-room and firing on a tug-boat in Buffalo 
harbor when Cleveland was Mayor of Buffalo, 
and during his stirring campaigns for Governor 
of New York and President of the United States. 


It is not so very many years ago that T. V. O’Connor, 
now chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
was fireman on a tug boat in the harbor at Buffalo 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
BE V. O’CONNOR, chairman of the United States 
¢ Shipping Board, has climbed all the way up the 
ladder of success by his own efforts. He is the one 
outstanding example in the maritime world of the 
possibilities of achievement by pluck, persistence 
and pure personal ability 


Great public men were then beyond his compan- 
ionship, but while he was of a different political 
faith, he took great interest in the campaigns for 
Cleveland. 

In 1899, at the age of eighteen, young O’Connor 
married Miss Bridget Carney. Although his 
income was not large, they made it supply their 
needs and gradually increase into a fund with 
which they built a lovely home on Seminole 
Parkway and furnished it with all the comforts 
necessary for happiness. When but twenty-one 
years of age, the O’Connors had two bright sons 
in their home. They now have five living chil- 
dren. Harold, James, who was captain of the 
South Park High School football team and is 
now captain of the Port at Buffalo; William, 
who is in the shipping business in New York; 
Stephen and Eileen—now Mrs. C. Holt—and 
Thomas J., who died four years ago, at the age of 
thirty. 

Two of the O’Connors’ sons served with dis- 
tinction in France during the World War: Wil- 
liam as an officer on the Algonquin, and Stephen 
as a lieutenant in the Army. 

The advance of Mr. O’Connor in his public 


career was by slow stages. A fireman on a tug 
boat in the harbor of Buffalo, sailing on Lake 
Erie, he finally became a longshoreman. He 
achieved leadership in the local union by doing 
construction work in the building up of the 
union, and in gaining better working conditions 
and wages for the longshoremen. As President 
of the National Longshoremen’s Union and 
finally President of the International Longshore- 
men’s Union, he made friends of labor leaders in 
Great Britain and later entertained them at his 
home when they visited the United States. 

The entry of Mr. O’Connor into public life was 
marked by his election, from his home city, as a 
member of the State Constitutional Convention 
in 1915. After contending for weeks for the 
labor planks, he cast the only vote in the con- 
vention against adoption, because these planks 
were left out and the voters of the state failed ‘0 
ratify the constitution at the ballot box, leavin 
the old constitution in effect. He accepte| 
appointment on the State of New York Industri: 
Commission from Governor Nathan L. Miller 
and served in this capacity with distinction. 

During the constitutional convention O’Con- 
nor won the friendship of Elihu Root. Later he 
came under the notice of Warren G. Hardin: 
while a candidate for President. On more than 
one occasion they conferred together at th 
Harding home in Marion, Ohio, and was invite’! 
into conference by Will Hays, national chairman 
of the Republican party, Fred Upham, the treas- 
urer of the committee, and Harry M. Daugherty, 
who were directing the fight in Ohio. In these 
conferences Mr. O’Connor’s opinions carried 
great weight. After Harding was inaugurated 
President, Mr. O’Connor was called to the White 
House for conferences. In 1921, he was tendered 
the post of vice-chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board under A. D. Lasker. After the 
resignation of Lasker, O’Connor became actiny 
chairman of the board, and on February 5, 1924, 
he was appointed Chairman of the Shipping 
Board by President Coolidge. 

The climb of T. V. O’Connor toward the top 
most rung of the ladder of the shipping world, 
which he entered as a boy, was rapid. On the 
seas he has 366 ships engaged in passenger and 
freight service, and lying in harbors are 889 gov- 
ernment ships which he holds in reserve; he 
expects finally to feed them into the world trade 
as new routes and lines can be extended to care 
for the growing commerce. Since taking charge 
as chairman of the Shipping Board, Mr. O’Con- 
nor has laid off thirty-five vessels where the trade 
was overlapping and the ships being run without 
regard as to whether the line would pay because 
of the lack of cargoes due to the competition o! 
well-established lines. He may have to lay ofi 
more ships, due to the fact that ships are sailing 
from New York and Baltimore for the same port 
in Europe with only a partial cargo—he expects 
to make one line carry the entire cargo. He will 
seek to interest commercial organizations to 

Continued on page 521 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are doing worth-while things 


OW many sons of rich men have been called 
HY upon to assume great responsibilities at an 
early age and have made good? 

[here are a few noted examples who have, but 
on the other hand there are thousands who have 

it, and who have had difficulty in keeping that 
iven to their care. 

4 famous newspaper publisher—the son of a 
very rich father—was once praised by an after- 
dinner speaker because he succeeded in spite of 
his great wealth. He was not driven by neces- 

ty nor urged by the lure of riches, yet he 
achieved success in spite of the handicap of 

ilth. 

‘here is another publisher not as well known 

rd not owning as many publications, but who in 
own sphere of influence is just as influential. 
i he succeeded in spite of the handicap of 
alth. 
le is Guy P. Gannett, of Augusta, Maine. 
Called home from college when he was twenty 
rs old because his father’s health broke down, 
he was placed at the helm of a large magazine 
blishing house. 

‘oday—twenty-two years later—that maga- 

e is greater than ever. Three newspapers 

ve been added to the magazine, and the 
Gannett wealth has been enhanced by banking, 
water-power and transportation interests. To- 

y, Guy P. Gannett at forty-two years of age, 

. power in the State of Maine. 

When he went to Yale, he went like the sons 

many wealthy men—because it was the natural 
thing todo. He thought little of the future, but 
largely of the present. His allowance was 

nple and he was popular. It was planned that 

e should follow the law, but the bar lost a good 
member when circumstances cut short his college 

ireer and threw upon his youthful shoulders 
the burden of managing the huge magazine pub- 
lishing business his father had built. 

When his classmates at Yale were being gradu- 
ted, Guy Gannett was doing big things in the 

business world. The magazine — Comfort — 
welcome monthly visitor for a generation in 
more than a million homes in every state in the 
nion, grew and prospered under the guidance 
f the young man from Yale. 

When he had this business well in hand, he 
immed his attention to public utilities. His 
pecialty was buying broken-down electric light, 
as and traction properties, putting them on a 
ound, profitable basis and then selling them at 
profit. 

He saw an opportunity to develop banking in 
‘laine and he found time to interest himself in 
his line. He substituted more of the human 
lement for broadcloth and dignity. Those 
anks in which he was a prominent factor grew 

rapidly. 

Old-timers were impressed by his sound busi- 
ness judgment and vision. He was elected presi- 
dent of the State Bankers’ Association and dis- 
tinguished himself. 


Mr. Gannett’s first step in the publishing busi- 
ness outside of Comfort was when he bought 
The Waterville Sentinel, a morning daily. He 
next bought The Maine Farmer, an agricultural 
weekly. Both these properties took on new life 
and prospered. 

Then he decided to enter Maine’s metropolis— 
Portland. There were two morning newspapers 
and one afternoon. Mr. Gannett bought one of 
the morning papers—The Herald. He thought 
there was one too many morning papers so he 
bought the other one—The Press—and consoli- 
dated them into The Press Herald. 

Mr. Gannett then proceeded to give Maine 
something that state never had before—a metro- 
politan newspaper. He did this so well that 
Edward W. Bok, who knows a few things about 
magazines and newspapers as well as $50,000 
peace prizes, wrote: 

“Maine has long needed 
an outstanding newspaper 
and The Press Herald is 
today unquestionably that 
newspaper.” 

To house his newspaper, 
Mr. Gannett built a seven- 
story building and The Press 
Herald has the finest news- 
paper manufacturing plant 
in northern New England. 
It is one of the show places 
of Portland. 

After building an “Out- 
standing Newspaper,”’ Mr. 
Gannett, in his energetic 
way, told the people of 
Maine what he had for sale 
at three cents a copy. 
They bought it. And they 
got it when they wanted 
it—in the morning. When 
train schedules were not 
convenient, Mr. Gannett 
put on a fleet of automo- 
bile trucks and they fled 
with the speed of railroad 
trains over the Maine roads 
while Maine people slept. 

Tourists from all over the 
country who motor during 
the summer in Maine have 
been impressed by the thou- 
sands of signs in the front 
yards of farm and subur- 
ban homes throughout the 
State: 


“We read The Press 
Herald.” 
The tourists probably 


thought this was good ad- 
vertising. It is. But the 
principal reason for these 
signs is to let men on flying 
automobile trucks with spot 





lights in their hands, know where to throw off 
copies of ““Maine’s Outstanding Newspaper.” 

In just two years, Guy Gannett has trans- 
formed two ordinary morning newspapers into 
one powerful newspaper which is read daily by 
more families than any other newspaper in the 
State of Maine. 

What does he want? 

Nota thing politically. He has been honored 
by the Republican party with municipal and 
State offices and represented Maine on the 
National Republican Committee. He has had 
all the political honors he wants. 

His ambition is to use his newspapers for the 
constructive development of Maine’s wonderful 
natural resources and for the betterment of the 
people of his native state. 

There’s one part of Guy Gannett’s career he 





UY P. GANNETT is one of the most successful business men in the 
Pine Tree State. Besides publishing one of the most popular mag- 
azines in the country, and three newspapers, he is largely interested in 
banking and public utilities, and with his farseeing vision and sound 
business judgment has accomplished wonders in the development of 
Maine’s natural resources 
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never talks about unless you drag it out of him. 
That’s the part which took him to France. In- 
tensely patriotic, he turned his energies to war 
activities in 1917 and did work which earned him 
praise from Washington. . 

Like some other rich men of family and ove 
the draft age, Mr. Gannett sought to enlist. An 
affliction in the shape of seriously impaired eye- 
sight made his acceptance impossible. Deter- 
mined to go to the front, he went to France as 
Red Cross Division Representative at his own 
expense and without compensation. 

He was at the front for six months and con- 
cluded his service in the Argonne drive. The 
mud of that drive is still on the uniform and tin 
helmet and canteen and gas mask which Guy 
Gannett has in his den upstairs in his Augusta 
home. Any State of Maine soldier who was in 
France cordially greets Guy Gannett as Comrade. 

Mr. Gannett married the talented and bril- 
liant daughter of George E. Macomber, one of 
Maine’s distinguished citizens, and has one son 
and two daughters. Mrs. Gannett is active in 
public affairs. She represents Maine on the_Re- 
publican National Committee and during the 
last National and Gubernatorial campaigns, 
she was Chairman of the Republican Woman’s 
Organization and won unusual distinction by her 
brilliant work in touring the State making ad- 
dresses to the voters. 

It has been twenty-two years since they called 
Guy Gannett home from Yale to go to work. 

Happily, his father, W. H. Gannett, is still 
living and a proud witness of his son’s remark- 
able achievements. 

Just what Guy Gannett will do next, nobody 
knows—probably not even Guy Gannett him- 
self. But old-timers like to talk about him and 
wonder, and they will all tell you in Maine to 
“Keep your eye on Guy Gannett.” 


“Ten Thousand Years are in His Sight 
but as a Day” 


LOSE to Nature, up in the New Hampshire 

hills, under the shadows of old Mount Suna- 
pee, where the murmuring forests reply to the 
whispering waves of the lake below, in a world 
of harmony and peace, a place for inspiration, 
mental concentration and communion with his 
environment, lives a man whose researches along 
the unbeaten paths of human knowledge have 
carried him far back into the dim and distant 
ages when the human race flourished in the twi- 
light of the gods. When the world was young, 
a hundred thousand years or so ago, and human- 
kind was but a step or two removed from the 
brute creation—mythology was born. Men’s 
minds, struggling with the problem of creation, 
borne down by the weight of Nature’s inhospi- 
table and forbidding aspects, instinctively peopled 
the air, the sea, the earth itself, with a host of 
malign beings—invisible to the human eye, but 
potent in their wrath. 

Man’s first dim groping for religion had to do 
with the placating of these powerful evil forces, 
whose unseen presence dogged their steps by day 
and peopled the night with terrors. Man’s 
upward struggle toward the light of knowledge 
of good and evil through the untold ages that 
have vanished in the great abyss of Time have 
failed to entirely eradicate from the human 
consciousness all traces of this once universal 
dread of darkness and the unknown. The child 
that wakes in the night and cries in terror of the 
dark responds to a fear implanted in the soul of 


HENRY ALLEN HANCOX, life-long student and 


thinker, and independent investigator of life’s 
deep mysteries and Nature’s wonderful manifesta- 
tions, has devoted twelve years of intensive research 
to the preparation ef a colossal and exhaustive 
— of the mythology of the world since the 
first dawning of human consciousness peopled the 

unseen with benign or malignant spirits 


humankind while it was still in the cradle of the 
human race. 

Through all religions, folklore, legends and 
beliefs, we trace the lingering influence of my- 
thology, and link the nations of today with their 
remote ancestors tens of thousands of years ago 
by the peculiar character of their individual 
beliefs. 

Though in past years men have delved deep 
into the allied sciences of archaeology, anthro- 
pology and mythology, none—until Henry Allen 
Hancox essayed the task—have tried to trace 
the whole history of mankind from its infancy to 
the present day; his physical and mental evo- 
lution, his religious concepts and psychical un- 
foldment, and collectively prove that the duality 
of the universe holds the key to his immortal 
destiny. In this stupendous work Mr. Hancox 
walks with science, nature, history and religion 
hand in hand, inspired by his love for the truth, 
which, as an original researcher and independent 
thinker, he takes as his authority. 

This monumental task—which if carried to a 
conclusion will form a priceless contribution to 
human knowledge—has engrossed Mr. Hancox 
for twelve years, and has already resulted in es- 
tablishing many hitherto half-guessed-at truths 
and rescuing from the dust of oblivion many 
vaguely understood symbols and esoteric inter- 
pretations that throw some light on a past lost 
in the night of the gods. 

When one meets for the first time this deep 
student of the recondite, this philosopher, phil- 
ologist, naturalist, metaphysician, writer, poet, 


artist, engineer, architect and mathematician, 
and comprehends the universatility of his knowl- 
edge and acquirements, the centuries are bridged 
and Leonardo da Vinci seems to stand before 
us in the flesh. 

We wonder that one human brain can gather, 
store, assimilate and assort such a mass of facts, 
dates, names, intricate calculations and abstruse 
subjects until we come to understand that this 
kindly, humorous and human dweller on the 
border line that divides the present from the 
past, the seen from the unseen, the known from 
the unknown, possesses that peculiar abnormality 
of the brain, observed in certain of the world’s 
geniuses, that enables them to conduct two en- 
tirely unrelated lines of thought to a conclusion at 
the same time. 

This dual mentality in Mr. Hancox’s case mani- 
fests itself in an ability to concentrate his mind 
upon the composition of a poem, an article or a 
lecture while his deft and facile and swift-moving 
draftsman’s pen is limning upon his drawing pad 
the intricate designs embroidered upon the 
sacred tunic of some ancient Aztec god or the 
chiseled hieroglypt upon some crumbling Egyp- 
tian tomb unearthed from the accumulated dust 
of uncounted ages. 

This gift enables him to visualize his thoughts 
by graphical analysis, to illuminate his literary 
efforts with accompanying illustrations, and richly 
and more lucidly interpret his subjects. 

The tireless energy, enthusiasm and vigor of 
this delver into the history, language, customs, 
religions, folklore and beliefs of every people 
who have inhabitated the earth is both amazing 
and inspiring, and the mere recital of his self- 
actuated struggle to conquer the domain of uni- 
versal knowledge is a sort of modern wonder 
story. 

This natural genius, untaught of schools, who 
has made himself a master of the root-terms of 
languages, including the Sanskrit and Chinese, 
who never had a drawing lesson in his life and is 
an artist of consummate taste and skill, who in 
his youth immersed himself in the first-hand study 
of Nature’s wonderful manifestations until he 
mastered the secrets of the growing grass and 
trees and the ways of birds, insects and beasts, 
is likewise a self-taught mathematician who has 
compiled the only book of tables in existence 
giving all the properties of curves, circles, cy- 
cloids and polygons in a practical form for field 
surveyors, who charts from original calculations 
curves and arches that have hitherto been the 
despair of draughtsmen, and who, fifty years 
ago, helped to build the first railroad in China, 
which was bought and paid for in cold cash for 
the sole purpose of stopping it, and afterwards 
torn up and loaded on three junks that were 
deliberately wrecked on a sand bar in the China 
Sea. 

Always a profound student, a close observer, 
and a keen thinker, the years that have brought 
to him a ripened knowledge and a matured philos- 
ophy, have brought also a wider and a deeper 
understanding of humanity and an insight into 
the mysterious workings of those psychic influ- 
ences which all profound students sooner or later 
come to recognize as having a directing influence 
on the lives of every human being. 

The tremendous task that Mr. Hancox has 
essayed as a crowning effort to a lifetime of 
original research and study would be possible of 
fulfilment only by a man whose life-time training 
converged to that undertaking. The mere physi- 
cal task of completing the many thousands of 
intricate and complicated drawings that will 
illustrate the several massive volumes necessary 
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to cover the subject is in itself an undertaking 
that might well daunt a less courageous and 
indefatigable worker. 

The students and thinkers of the world await 
the completion of his work with ardent antici- 
pation, for in it as a consulting work for libraries 
and colleges will be found matter nowhere else 
to be found. It is a polyglot compendium of 
over ten thousand subjects and words of recon- 
dite and ancient terminologies, and those privi- 
leged persons who have been allowed to read so 
much of the manuscript as is already completed, 
and view the thousands of wonderful illustra- 
tions, express delight and wonder at the richness 
of the feast of knowledge there displayed. 





Art and Nature Mingled in This Work to 
Beautify the Home 


HEN it comes to glorifying a photograph 

in colors, making it stand out with all the 
richness and beauty of Nature in her happiest 
mood, a Nutting picture is unsurpassed. It is 
interesting to trace how individually this artist, 
writer and lecturer has developed this great 
work. 

Wallace Nutting is a clergyman, and was 
turned out to grass, as he expresses it, by the doc- 
tors, not by the deacons. Desiring to do some- 
thing for the good of his country as well as within 
the capacity of a highly nervous man, he began to 
illustrate the beautiful and quaint phases of 




























ALLACE NUTTING is known in millions of 
homes for his artistic colored photogra 

of the quaint interior groups and beautiful outdoor 
views that depict American life and nature 





American life. He has made pictures in most 
of the states and incidentally in ten foreign 
lands. 

His purpose is to supply for coming generations 
a pictorial history of whatever is beautiful or 
old-fashioned in our country. For this purpose 
he follows the streams, the roads and the shores 
of the older portions of America, and also pene- 
trates into the mountain regions. His work is 
therefore not historical in the ordinary sense, 
nor is it intended to be, but merely a record of 
the beduty spots of our country, and of the old 
dwellings which are at the the same time pic- 
turesque. 

In this purpose he has also made what many 
say is the most remarkable collection of Pilgrim 
furniture, and has written two works on the 
subject of American furniture, one of which is a 
huge tome. He also lectures on these themes, 
covering a wide range of cultural or natural 
beauty. 

One of his later occupations has been the pub- 
lication of the States Beautiful series, of which 
four have appeared, and six afe in preparation, 
with the purpose of further reaching out to do a 
book upon each of our older or more picturesque 
states. These books are packed with pictures, 
having over three hundred. in each, recording 
the more attractive features of our old landscapes. 
His work in New England has been more generally 
sought for, but he is not at all confined to that 
district; for instance, he has worked largely in 
Florida, California, and Colorado, and is at 
present engaged on the middle Atlantic states. 

Mr. Nutting has become well known to the 
people of the country by his colored platinums, 
which are on the walls of millions of American 
homes. 


Public Service is No Sinecure with this 
Eminent Son of New York 


"THERE is something of the spirit of Cincinna- 
tus in Rhinelander Waldo of New York. 
After serving as Police Commissioner in 1911, he 


returned to help Richard E. Enright, the young. 


man whom he had promoted in the service, in the 
gigantic work entailed in the Police Department 
of New York. 

Inspired by love of real work, Rhinelander 
Waldo took his place at the desk beside the Com- 
missioner to work out the great project of an 
international and national police board. 

One of the eminent native sons of New York 
City, Rhinelander Waldo was educated at the 
Berkeley School and the School of Mines at 
Columbia University. He traveled far afield in 
his ambition to see the world. As lieutenant of 
the 17th Infantry in the Philippines, he began 
a distinguished military record. Later as cap- 
tain of the Philippine Scouts he served in the 
regular army until 1905, when he returned to 
New York. Without seeking office he was 
sought out and appointed Deputy Police Com- 
missioner. In this work he demonstrated a 
marked ability for executive work and in hand- 
ling men. Serving later as Fire Commissioner, 
he modernized and motorized the fire depart- 
ment—the first in the country. 

In 1911 without warning and without even 
applying for the position, he was appointed Po- 
lice Commissioner. He was ordered to take his 
commission to his successor and go to work. He 
did so without fuss or feathers. He was sent to 
Europe by the city of New York to study police 
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) age mp WALDO exemplifies in his own 

markedly successful career the survival of that 

spirit of public consciousness that set the young 

nation of America apart from the selfishness and 
greed of the old world 


matters as long ago as 1906, and instituted the 
finger print system. Organizing the traffic of 
New York on its present basis, he again proved 
himself first of all a man of ideas—and a man who 
knew how to handle his ideas. He re-organized 
the police of the Catskill aqueduct and the Fire 
College. 

During the World War he was major of the _ 
301st Infantry and is now a Colonel of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps and on the General Staff 

elist. 

The enthusiasm and devotion of Rhinelander 
Waldo to the work of the Police Department is a 
shining example of non-shirking civic responsi- 
bility. He has a way of driving direct for effi- 
ciency, and his military training has made him 
an ardent advocate of discipline. When Rhine- 
lander Waldo is in charge of any proposition, you 
know there is a firm hand at the helm—no 
wavering. 
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TEVEN T. BYINGTON is a sort of peripatetic 
encyclopedist, a perambulating fountain of 
knowledge—an animated reference book, as it 
were, exhaustively indexed and cross-referenced, 
with a head so crowded with intricate bits of infor- 
mation that he can’t find room for a hat 


There are few men who are more thoroughly 
acquainted with the problems of the Philippines, 
because he was in direct contact with the natives 
in many of the provinces. He has a way of 
looking straight ahead with an intent, fixed gaze 
that impressed one that here is a man who means 
business. Camouflage, compliments, or persi- 
flage do not seem to count. He reduces a propo- 
sition to the one thing wanted and the man who 
is wanted to do it. 

Police work has become a modern science. It 
has demonstrated what a small number of well- 
organized, trained and disciplined men can do. 
Rhinelander Waldo believes that the police of the 
world, properly co-ordinated in the different 
countries, will largely reduce crime. The small 
number of policemen who handle the work in 
New York—less at one time than 1,700, patrol- 
ing 3,900 miles of streets, indicates what effi- 
ciency and organization can do in the best police 
managed city of the world. The masterful work 
of Commissioner Enright has aroused the enthu- 
siastic support of men of the Waldo type. . 

Rhinelander Waldo is a man who always has 
himself under control. He can look directly at a 
man, smile and discharge him, but he first has his 
evidence. He believes in rigorous and vigorous 


punishment to the limit where it is deserved, but 
no puttering about with little inconsequential 
He is an executor who executes, whether 
He has an unwaver- 


details. 
for praise or punishment. 


ing and unwarped decisive mind for having men 
execute or do what they are assigned to do and 
accept their full responsibility. 

“It is not difficult to be an executive officer if 
you only have your men understand clearly and 
precisely what is to be done, and see that they do, 
and let them know that there is a penalty at- 
tached for every omission of responsibility. 
Otherwise there never will be progress. If an 
executive fails in his duty his head goes off, and 
why should he not protect himself by insisting 
upon the same measure of responsibility being 
passed on down the line? What a simple thing 
it would be if everyone just did his part with no 
leaning, shifting, or passing the buck. There is 
more time wasted in dodging and explaining mis- 
takes and carelessness, to say nothing of forget- 
fulness, until it makes one feel that the average 
person is about half awake. You insist on re- 
sponsibility of the engineer running the train. 
There is not an individual who has not his re- 
sponsibilities. The development of the individ- 
ual is nothing more than the full fulfillment of 
responsibility.” . 

Commissioner Waldo will have charge of the 
new International Police Magazine, an exclusive 
police magazine. He is already assisting in 
planning the International Police Conference to 
be held in New York City in 1925, following the 
success of the remarkable gathering called by 
Commissioner Enright in 1923. 

As one of a number of prominent citizens in 
New York who have honored and respected the 
uniform of the policemen, Waldo gave the officer 
his due honor and credit as an influence which 
touches and affects every individual household or 
factory, farm or business institution. - The pledge 
of mutual protection and safety constituted the 
dream of the pioneers, who lived with their flint- 
locks over the fireplace in the days of the Revo- 
lution, pursuing their vocations with hostile 
Indians hovering, almost lives in Americans like 
Waldo. , 

While Rhinelander Waldo might not be called 
a reformer in one sense of the word, the results 
of his work, calling every man, woman and child 
with whom he comes in contact to strict account- 
ability, is the one crying need of the hour in these 
times of scoffing at law, encouraging the senti- 
mentality of compromising with the anarchistic, 
vicious criminal element who are the arch- 
enemies of all law-abiding people. 





Well — Boston has Always Been Known 
as a Pretty Brainy Place Anyway 


T° be an oracle is a pretty big task, and to look 

the part is not achieved by every oracle. 
Steven T. Byington of Boston is, in this respect, 
unique. For many years he has been the oracle 
of the proofroom of Ginn and Company, educa- 
tional book publishers. Whenever a question is 
so knotty and obscure that the rest of the experts 
are baffled, Mr. Byington is called upon—and he 
never fails to furnish the information from his 
encyclopedic brain or else to locate it. Usually 
he knows it, and shows you a book merely for a 
“‘thus-saith-the-Lord.” 

In the streets of Boston, where are many unu- 
sual sights, Mr. Byington always commands at- 
tention. Bareheaded he walks through the city 
with an air of complete detachment. Summer 
or winter, rain or shine, he never yields to custom 
or weather in the matter of hats. A full gray 
beard gives him a patriarchal look. He wears 








canvas shoes, which he changes to felt slippers 
when he reaches the office. 

He carries, not the ubiquitous Boston bag, but 
a regular grip. In it are the books he studies as 
he commutes, for, like everybody else from 
Boston, he does not live there. Though his 
knowledge extends to all fields, he has made an 
intensive study of languages. Fourteen of 
them! And the end is not yet. He says that he 
is now working on Zulu and hopes to evolve a 
written language. It seems they haven’t any yet. 

The editorial force says that Mr. Byington 
knows more than any man it knows of. This 
knowledge has been gained solely from books 
and nature, for, unlike most savants, he has 
never traveled outside of New England. He 
walks everywhere that it is possible, and has 
little use for modern conveniences. It is only 
in recent years that he has consented to use the 
telephone in the ordinary way. He used to go 
down on his knees on the floor instead of lifting 
the transmitter to his mouth. 

Textbooks are the one class of books which 
must be as nearly correct as human effort can 
make them, and many are the mistakes detected 
by his clear blue eyes—he wears no glasses, by 
the way. He quotes Latin, Greek and Sanscrit 
authors as you and I quote our Browning and 
Tennyson. “No tangle’s so tangled he cannot 
explain.” He sits at his desk seemingly oblivious 
to his surroundings. You ask him a question 
and wonder whether he has heard you. Then, 
in his oracular way, he begins to speak. It is 
as if a reference book suddenly spoke to you, 
presented facts, and left you to draw your own 
conclusions. He stops speaking. There is no 
gesture of finality. You take a chance that he 
has finished, according to whether you have the 
information you sought. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that he lacks 
the intensely human traits. His omnivorous 
reading is not confined to the classics. He ab- 
sorbs the slang of the day, reads all the colyum- 
ists, sporting news and advertising. He finds 
in every printed page a source of amusement, and 
his seeming preoccupation does not preclude his 
being aware of everything that goes on about 
him. He is ever ready with a quip on any sub- 
ject, and his jokes are likely to be pretty subtle. 

Wher this scholar is not unraveling the tangles 
that arise every hour in a publishing house, he is 
an ardent horticulturist. In his country home 
at Ballardvale, where he lives with his mother 
and sister, Mr. Byington raises rare flowers and 
vegetables, all of which he knows by their botani- 
cal names. It is not an unusual sight to see him 
carrying anything from orchids to squash, from 
tulip bulbs to honey to the office, where he carries 
on a lively trade with his city friends. For their 
convenience he keeps a young post office and 
bank in his desk—every shade, design, and value 
of stamp, rolls of nickels and dimes and bills to 
make change for all comers. 

In addition to his other activities, Mr. Bying- 
ton edits many textbooks, writes magazine arti- 
cles, has translated the Bible into modern 
American, and is, I believe, putting it into Zulu. 
—Lots StTIcE 





This New Inspirational Book Conveys the 
“Direct Command” to Young Men 


"THESE are the days of forward looking in the 

business world. More and more are we 
becoming a “nation of shop keepers,” though the 
shops have grown into vast industrial under- 
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takings and huge mercantile establishments since 
that contemptuous dictum was pronounced. 
With growth inevitably comes competition— 
growing keener as the world goes on. Not com- 
petition between business houses alone—but 
between the men who swell the ranks of the 
employed, the privates in the great army of 
industry. 

Out of the needs of the individual members of 
this army for some directing force to aid them 
in their struggle to rise above the common level 
a whole new literature has come into being in 
the past few years. Books have been written— 
are being written—will continue to be written, 
within whose covers may be found the basic 
truths of a whole new philosophy—the philosophy 
of business success. 

Needless to say that in the development of this 
new literature some books might well have re- 
mained unwritten—many contain some elements 
of value—and a few stand out as landmarks to 
mark the progress of constructive thought. 

Distinctly among the latter is “The Self- 
Starter,” by Albert E. Lyons, but recently from 
the press. Its very title conveys a vital psycho- 
logical suggestion of inherent force, and between 
its covers the attentive reader finds a vitalizing 
message of inspiration to young humanity. 

Unlike most of the “inspirational”? books that 
have found their way into print in the past dec- 
ude, “The Self-Starter” conveys a direct and 
concrete thought from writer to reader. Mr. 
Lyons is a man who has “practiced what he 
preaches” to such a degree of worldly success 
hat any suggestive written word of his is en- 
itled to respectful reading. 

The essential elements of his philosophy have 
been subjected to the acid test of the business 
world and have emerged hall-marked with the 
sterling stamp. 

Indeed, the book is but the crystallization of 
his own constructive thought which found ex- 
pression in a conspicuously successful individual 
business as well as distinctive contributions to 
the growth and progress of an entire industry. 
It follows, quite naturally, his previous book— 
“Speed Talks”—a collection of unique adver- 
tisements embodying an entirely new spirit, 
together with a series of letters to an active and 
aggressive sales force in a highly competitive 
field. They were written under the stress and 
drive of everyday business conditions while 








The Self-Starter 


By Avsert E. Lyons 


| RE you a SELF-STARTER—or do you have to be 
STARTED ? 
Herein is the great difference between men—the 
|| LEADERS and the TRAILERS. 
| The SELF-STARTER does not have to be started—he 
|| STARTS himself. He does not have to be watched—he 
WATCHES himself. He feels the divine urge that is 
| spurring him on to bigger and finer accomplishments. 
Each step taken is the preparaton for the next. His eyes 
|| are raised to see new possibilities. He makes mistakes, but 
|| he profits by them. Ambition is his motive power—confi- 
nce born of the consciousness of honest endeavor, the 
|| guide that holds him true to his course. 
|; and WELDER of men and nations. 
1] The man who has to be started quickly runs down—he | 
|| must be continually WOUND up. He has to be started on || 
| each separate task—when he has finished one job he waits 
until he is set at another. He limits his efforts to the ticks | 
of the clock—he thinks to SAVE time by LOSING time. 

e never experiences the thrill, the joy, the satisfaction that 
goes with honest accomplishment. e knows not the mean- || 
ing of VISION because his eyes are always cast DOWN. | 
He sees only the foot-prints of those who have gone ahead. 
He never tries to see where they are going—to SPEED up 
and TEST his own strength. | 

God in his wisdom created them both. He willed not that | 
one should WORK _ out his best possibilities while the other | 
RUSTED out. The will to choose is ours. Right here the 
responsibility shifts from God to Man. The self-starter | 
ASSUMES the responsibility—the man who has to be 
started seeks to EVADE it—and pays the price. | 

} It is never too late to change your PACE or your PLACE. | 
|| The world always needs men who THINK and ACT for 
themselves. The REWARD is ready when YOU are. 


He is the MAKER 














LBERT E. LYONS, author of “The Self-Starter,” 

the new inspirational book for young men in 

business—vwritten from the viewpoint of a notably 

successful business executive to “point the way” to 
the younger generation 


executive, and director of sales of a representa- 
tive organization—with no attempt at literary 
nicety—but filled and overflowing with inspira- 
tion and the “direct command.” 

“The Self-Starter” is likewise a command— 
addressed to the rising generation of future busi- 
ness executives—to hitch their wagon to a star, 
to wait not to be pushed or pulled up the ladder 
of business success—but to mount it joyously, 
securely, certainly, of their own initiative. 

Such books as this have come to occupy an 
important and necessary place in the mental 
development of the young man seeking to attain 
success in the business world. Perhaps thev 
are one reason for the ever-increasing number of 
young men to be found occupying positions of 
responsibility and trust that hitherto have been 
sacred to the services of the more mature. 


World it Would Be 


VERY time I look at an old Colonial house 
one thing that always interests me is the 
window pane. There is something interesting 
in an old window pane, whether it is the curi- 
ous blow holes in the glass of those olden days 
or that window pane in the historic Wayside Inn 
at Sudbury, where Longfellow wrote the ‘“‘Way- 
side Tales,” and carved an inscription on the 
window. 

What would New England be without the win- 
dow vista where the neighbors keep posted on 
who is passing up and down the street, and what 
for? The show windows in the city and town 
reveal through the plate of glass what is upper- 
most in the minds of people. These thoughts 
surged in my mind when I found a quiet, level- 
headed business man looking at me through a 
pair of glasses and I realized that he was the head 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, the 
largest in the world. He started in life by going 


to sea and earned his title of Captain Brown, 
having shipped on the bark Agate, bound for 
Shanghai, thrilled with the spirit of adventure. At 
twenty-one Charles W. Brown was in command 
of a vessel sailing for Australia, and from a sea 
captain he soon became a captain of industry. 
One of the broad, keen, human and sympathetic 
souls who understands the seas of life as well as 
the great oceans which he has sailed, he made a 
success in business. 

Born at Newburyport, Massachusetts, he came 
honestly by his love of the sea. After leaving his 
vessel, he embarked for the prairies of the West, 
to utilize his training and ability. In Minne- 
apolis he started a small glass business, known as 
Brown & Haywood, which later became one of 
the leading glass houses in the West, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, and branch houses in 
St. Paul and Davenport, Iowa. Later Secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and 
President of the largest plate glass concern in 
the world, he made speed in the seas of busi- 
ness life. Think of forty-eight million square 
feet of high quality plate glass sold every year, 
including glass for mirrors, Carrara glass and 
the parabolic reflectors of the great light- 
houses which light the courses of the vessels on 
the high seas. The great shopping avenues of 
the world, lined with show windows, the product 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company is a 
gigantic mirror, a panorama of contemporaneous 
life, fascinating in all its phases. Plate glass is 
the lense through which pictures are seen that 
ever appeal to the shopper and the buyer—a 
magnet of trade. It furnishes the right focus 
revealing the truth of trade eliminating the old- 
time tricks of the bazaar and the huckster. What 
more characteristic phase of American busi- 
ness development than the plate glass industry, 
evolved from the small factories at Sandwich on 
Cape Cod, to the giant industry that brightens 
even the dull gloom of smoky Pittsburgh? 


(CHARLES W. BROWN—once a sea captain, now 

a captain of industry—is president of the Pitts- 

burg Plate Glass Company, the largest glass manu- 
facturing concern in the world 
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Face to Face with Celebrities 


Flashlight glimpses of those outstanding personalities in business, politics, 
literature, science, art, music and the drama who serve as milestones in 
human progress to mark the advancement of the world 


FTER attending a dinner given to one of 
his Bible classes, and after meeting John 
Davison Rockefeller, Jr., I revised some 

of the estimates and impressions I had gleaned 
from fragmentary comments on the son of John 
D. Rockefeller. 

During a busy afternoon he came out of his 
office to greet me. He was attired in a gray 
business suit, and, looking from his window 
out over the harbor he commented concisely on 
Fundamentalism. 

“The great thing is to apply our religious 
beliefs; then they will all have a spirit of cohe- 
sion. You cannot coerce; beliefs come with an 
inward conviction. Everything is as a whole 
with all of us. Especially do we see this exem- 
plified in rearing a family of children where the 
irrepressive spirit of youth breaks forth and we 
feel the responsibility of fathers.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He attended the public schools and 
Brown University. In 1901 he married the 
daughter of Senator Nelson W. Aldrich. 

When he graduated from Brown University 
some of his colleagues wanted him to join them 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., says: “You 
cannot coerce: beliefs come with an inward 
conviction. I believe in the spirit of tolerance.” 


in a trip around the world, but his early Christian 
training asserted itself and he said: 

“T must go to my father and help him in his 
business enterprises and in his philanthropic 
work.” 

Shortly after this his father retired from active 
business and on the shoulders of young John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., fell many of the responsibilities. 
He continued consistent and persistent in his 
ideals. He was made chairman of the Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and trustee of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. A 


large portion of every day has been devoted to 
these activities. He is the director of the Gen- 


eral Education Board, the Bureau of Social’ 


Hygiene, the International Health Board and 
the China Medical Board. 

In his office at 26 Broadway he accepted the 
routine of business activity. The magnitude and 
multitude of his philanthropic activities can 
scarcely be conceived. 

He applied the principles of successful business 
in his church and benevolent work. He has, 
while traveling abroad, looked into the necessi- 
ties of health and hygiene as primary essentials 
for mere comfort. 

Few men of his wealth and position have been 
more close and sympathetic with the difficulties 
besetting the average man. 

His analysis of the mining situation of Colo- 
rado was a long step in the decision towards a 
solution of many vexatious problems. 

He smiled when I asked the question, “Are you 
a Fundamentalist or a Modernist?” 

“TI am neither,” he replied with a smile. “I 
believe in the spirit of tolerance. Any man has a 
right to his own beliefs and convictions, and I 
am for freedom in religious beliefs as one of the 
fundamental tenets of our government.” 

He has deep set eyes and hair streaked with 
gray, a square forehead, and has a clean and 
wholesome way of looking at you and talking 
straight to the point in conversation. 

In his office there is no display of elegance. It 
is simplicity itself. About medium in stature, 
he has the well-poised manner of a man who has 
executive and directive ability. 


A 


Silas Strawn, Republican Member Named by 
President to Prosecute Teapot Dome 
Irregularities 

The room at the Willard Hotel looked like a 
transplanted law office. Scattered here and 
there on tables, chairs, in open bureau drawers 
were legal documents and law books. Type- 
writers were clicking the language of the law at 
a lively rate. Standing in the center of the room 
was Silas Hardy Strawn, first Counsel in the oil 
lease cases. A medium-sized man with a green 
necktie, rimless glasses, scanning first this paper 
and that, he was the picture of a modern lawyer. 
There was a smile in the greeting. 

“This is not a case that I sought, for I know 
what it means. There is a mass of evidence to 
go over and its ramifications run very deep.” 

The vigor and reserve power of the lawyer in 
action was apparent. 

“The Teapot Dome will be out of politics as 
soon as it goes to. the court. A Federal judge 
is not dependent upon political appointments 
and proceeds without regard to political influ- 
ence or consequences.” 

At Ottawa the old capitol of Illinois, Silas 
Hardy Strawn was born and reared among 


people who were neighbors and personal friends 
of Abraham Lincoln. He heard much of Lin- 
coln and decided to follow in the profession of 
the great President. 

“You know we have quite a little law shop in 
Chicago—thirty lawyers at work. During the 
War I was drafted with fourteen others from our 
shop, and now I am drafted again. I felt I must 
respond to the call of President Coolidge no 
matter whether it might mean personal comfort 
or plans. 

' As president of the United States Golf Asso- 


GILAs STRAWN says: “The Teapot Dome will 
be out of politics when it goes into the courts.” 


ciation he disclosed his hobby. Retained in 
some of the most important cases of the country, 
from coast to coast, Silas Strawn rarely appears 
in court, although he has tried some of the most 
notable cases in court records of recent years. 

When he arrived to take charge of a cattle case 
in the Panhandle district in Oklahoma, he in- 
quired of the Hotel proprietor concerning Temple, 
the opposing counsel. 

‘What kind of a lawyer is he?” 

“He carries a gun and can whip it out and shoot 
straighter than any other lawyer in Oklahoma.”’ 

“But what kind of a lawyer is he?” 

“He just gets Jack Down to read him the law 
and the encyclopedia from cover tocover. Jack 
gets the law and Temple does the shooting.” 

As chairman of the legal educational depart- 
ment of the American Bar Association and Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Bar Association, Silas Strawn 
has advised with over five hundred young lawyers 
in Illinois. 

*Pre-legal education counts in law, whether 
from books or experience. The foundation of a 
lawyer is laid before he reads law. Practicing 
law is the application of education.” 
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After this running five-minute chat he was 
soon deep in thethrilling narratives contained in 
two thousand pages of evidence already in hand 
following the thread of the plot and incidents 
with all the intense interest of a boy reading a 
Nick Carter in the hayloft. 

“Law has its romance, its drama, plot and ad- 
venture, always interesting because it deals in 
the first and last instance with the human 
equation.” 

Mr. Strawn later withdrew as counsel owing 
to Senatorial a 


Senator Lenroot, Chairman of Senate Public 
Lands Committee Investigating 
Teapot Dome 


The prisms on the chandeliers in the committee 
room clinked when Senator Lenroot, Chairman of 
the Teapot Dome Committee was awakening the 
“forgetfulness” of an oil case witness. Smiling, 
now frowning; he was boring for facts and mak- 
ing good use of derrick-like questioning while 
“on again, off again” he waved his glasses with 
pointed gesture. 


[RVINE LENROOT says: “We want the simple 
plain story of the various transactions to clear up 
the miasma that hovers over the oil leases.” 


On the shores of Lake Superior, Irvine L. 
Lenroot as a tiny lad began investigating things. 
Born in the pioneer days of the new Wisconsin, 
his first case as an attorney was when he partici- 
pated in the mock trial at the high school decid- 
ing “who moved the fence.” Later he studied 
stenography and became a court reporter and 
was soon known as an expert in shorthand. As 
a tow-headed youngster he took notes of the 
teacher’s comments and won high favor in the 
recitation hour. 

Studying law in the atmosphere of trial courts 
he lived in the smoke of legal battles. Soon after 
being admitted to the bar, he was elected to the 
legislature of Wisconsin, in the days when inves- 
tigations were rife. As Speaker of the House, 
he held the helm firmly when Wisconsin was 
rocked with “hearings.” In line for election as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, he re- 
signed to make the race for Senator in Wisconsin, 
against great odds, in 1918. Opposed by Senator 
LaFollette and the full strength of the Wilson 
administration, then at the height of its popu- 
larity, he won the Senatorial toga. Quite at 
home at hearings, he knows how to use an inter- 
rogation point. Mentioned for Vice-President 
and even for the presidency in 1920, he was 
later re-elected to the Senate for he had already 
become a leader. A prophet in the wilderness 
he started to unravel the tax solution. 

Once he dons the investigatory armor he goes 
at his work with the vigor of digging deep, letting 
the dirt fall where it should and not entirely on 


one side or the other of the political sub-division 
of the oil legions. A thorough student of legis- 
lation as well as the law, he is keeping on an 
even keel through the political squalls, and taking 
soundings at the very bottom of things. There 
is something of Viking virility in this Senator of 
Scandinavian descent, who has some of the fea- 
tures of the old Norseman—smooth face, blue 
eyes and a ringing voice of command. | Fortified 
with a knowledge of laws made, as well as laws 
in the making, he seeks for testimony, focusing 
on getting at facts to reveal conclusions, with the 
absorbing passion of a fisherman after the elusive 
trout on the banks of the Brule. 

“Evasion opens the way sometimes to an in- 
vasion of facts. If we can get the simple, plain, 
honest story of the various transactions it may 
clear up some of the miasma that hovers over oil 
leases in these oil-craze days.” 


A 


Atlee Pomerene, Democrat Member Named by 
President to Prosecute in the Teapot 
Dome Disclosures 


In the prime of life, former Senator Atlee 
Pomerene has taken up the great work of his 
career. His selection by President Coolidge 
as counsel for the prosecution of the Teapot 
Oil Case was the result of reviewing a record of 
his achievements in aggressive yet fair-minded 
prosecution of public service. Rather tall, 
somewhat stooped, with expansive brow, a sonor- 
ous mellow voice, big kindly black eyes, Senator 
Pomerene is the sort of a man an individual 
would choose as a counsellor and friend in 
troublesome times. 

Serving two terms in the Senate, he became a 
conspicuous figure in national affairs. He has 
the ways of an advisor. Every argument on the 
floor of the Senate was apparently ‘“‘a case at 
bar” in a fight for a client constituency that 
included the country-at-large. 

In Berlin, Holmes County, Ohio, a boy was 
born in 1863 in the household of Dr. Peter T. 
Pomerene. Christened “‘Atlee,’’ he was named for 
an eminent surgeon-professor at the Washington 
and Jefferson College, in Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, where his father had graduated in medicine. 

The young lad had the usual experience of a 
boy attending the village school and making up 
his mind what he was going to do in life. He 
attended the Vermillion Academy and then 
came the ambition to graduate at Princeton, 
where he secured his diploma in 1884. Two 
years later he walked from the law school in 
Cincinnati a full-fledged lawyer. 

Locating at Canton, Ohio, the home of Wil- 
liam McKinley, he began the practice of law, 
but soon had the Ohio predilection for politics. 
Elected City Solicitor and prosecuting attorney 
he had an early and rather lively experience in a 
relentless contest with law-breakers. A member 
of the tax commission and chairman of the 
Democratic State Convention, he soon came 
into prominence as a young man with a bright 
future. Elected Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio 
in 1910, the same year that Harding was defeated 
in his race for Governor, he was chosen to make 
a hard-fought campaign for United States Sena- 
tor in 1911. He proved a popular campaigner 
and won the honors. After the war, Senator 
Pomerene was an ardent advocate for the League 
of Nations and was one of the hard-hitting de- 
baters, fighting to the last ditch for the policies 
of Woodrow Wilson. He has the inherent “how- 
are-you” greeting prevalent in Ohio. Sincerity, 
ability and integrity are three cardinal virtues 
accorded to him even by his political enemies. 


TLEE POMERENE says: “Public service 
means more than holding office.” 


Throughout Ohio there are ardent supporters 
who intimate that his work in the oil investiga- 
tion may bring Senator Pomerene to the fore- 
front when the Democratic Convention is looking 
about for a Presidential candidate in 1924, for 
Ohio is proverbially perennial or quadrennial 
in offering Presidential candidates. Sitting in 
the pitiless spotlight of the Teapot Dome, every 
word, movement and act of those directing the 
work means something in the thrilling moving 
picture thrown upon the screen in Washington 
in January, 1924. 

“Long ago I learned that public service means 
more than holding office. Personal considera- 
tions must be subservient at all times. Unless 
ready to give up something, a business career, 
social pleasures or making a real sacrifice, there 
is little hope for progress in public life.” 

This was Senator Pomerene’s terse comment 
reflecting the sturdy spirit of his Huguenot 
ancestors. * 


Edward L. Doheny, the Oil Magnate Whose 
Disclosures Rocked the Two Great 
Political Parties 


Within twenty-five years a man on the pay- 
roll of the street department of Los Angeles, 
progressed from the wheelbarrow, pick and 
shovel, to the fame of being the greatest indi- 
vidual petroleum producer in the world. Swift 
was his rise to wealth, and he became a “man of 
mystery.” Now he comes into the spotlight 
of the Teapot Dome. Edward Laurence Doheny 
has been recognized as the one man rival of 
John D. Rockefeller in the world of petroleum. 

When Ed Doheny left his native town, Fond- 
du Lac, Wisconsin, he became a prospector seek- 
ing gold in all the great Out-West. Seeking gold, 
he discovered oil, which became the pot at the 
end of his rainbow. After reaching the age of 
fifty, and being declared a failure as a prospector 
—oil was discovered in his backyard in Los 
Angeles. From that time on his star of luck 
was in the ascendancy, and he became the lead- 
ing individual figure in the petroleum production 
of the world. He knew oil production not only 
in the United States, but in Mexico and foreign 
countries. 

When the Government called for oil during the 
war, he chartered a ship and sent it from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic at his own expense. 

“You can’t send oil with German submarines off 
the Atlantic shore,” they told him at Washington. 

“T can send oil and will send the oil,” he 
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quietly replied, and began at once arranging for 
his own oil convoy. The oil arrived to keep the 
ships going which conveyed troops and supplies 
overseas. 

With the World War came the advent of the 
devastating tank. The British Government 
sent the tank Britannia to the United States to 
assist in the Liberty Loan Exposition drives. It 





DWARD DOHENY “I can send oil 


says: 

and will send the oil” (during the war, when 
he chartered a ship and sent it from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic at his own expense). 


was to many the first glimpse of this engine of 
warfare that smashed the German lines. On the 
first day of the Exposition in Los Angeles there 
appeared a modest looking elderly man wearing 
glasses and a mustache streaked with gray. He 
had the keen, optimistic glance of a lifelong min- 
ing prospector. Under his arm was a roll con- 
taining a pair of overalls neatly stored away for 
use. 

“T would like to see the inside of that machine. 
My name is Doheny,” were his words of intro- 
duction. 

Captain Richard Haig, commander of the 
Britannia, opened the steel door and gave him 
the freedom of the tank. Putting on his overalls 
he then and there disappeared, reappearing in 
about thirty minutes covered with dirt and oil, 
having to his own satisfaction investigated every 
bolt and mechanism which made the tank crawl. 

Giving his testimony in a quiet unaffected and 
direct manner, there was evidence in the “‘satchel 
episode” that Edward Doheny was not quite up 
to date in the modern method of making loans. 
It was the old story of the moth and the flame, 
which seems to apply in the illuminating testi- 
mony as the Teapot Oil Case proceeds. 


4 


Mary Garden, the Dominating Prima Donna 
Personality of the World 


A wee, Scotch lassie of six with auburn hair 
came to America from Aberdeen, Scotland, not 
many years ago. Little Mary Garden in her 
plaids and a braid down her back, began singing 
in Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, and later at 
Hartford, Connecticut, where her family lived. 
An ambition to become a prima donna budded 
early in the mind of Mary Garden. When the 
family moved to Chicago, she continued her 
studies on the violin and piano, playing in con- 
certs at the age of twelve. Self-reliant, even in 
those days, she walked a mile through a blizzard 
when the street cars were stopped, to fill an en- 
gagement. When she sang in an amateur per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial by 
Jury,” it was a trial and test of her real talents. 


Then and there she determined to make music a 
life profession. 

Later, she went to Paris to study and while 
she has never been trained in acting, she is tri- 
umphant as one of the greatest actresses in 
grand opera. In making her debut in Carpen- 
tier’s “Louise” at the Opera Comique, Paris, she 
became a real star. Chosen as substitute, the 
appearance of the slender young American girl 
was a sensation. She continued in the same 
part in Paris for one hundred nights. 

When I last saw her the applause was still 
echoing in her dressing-room after her incompar- 
able “Louise.” Boston was at her feet. A 
thrilling, dramatic moment in the last act when 
the wilful ‘‘Louise” hears the call of ‘Paree,” 
and thrusts aside the appeal of father and mother. 
The scene strikes home. It revealed that Mary 
Garden knows how to fold towels and do real 
housework, glimpsed through the open door of 
the kitchen. The passion of youth and the 
pleading of age strikes a heart chord, but when 
Louise hears again the call of ‘Paree,” the home 
ties are broken. 





MAY GARDEN says: “The greatest lesson 

in life to learn is self-reliance—to do things 
yourself. We come into the world alone—we go out 
alone. In every real crisis we have to stand alone.” 


“Every time I play this act it hurts me here,” 
she said, pointing to her heart. “It seems as if 
I simulate something that strikes home to the 
heart—to defy mother and father and listen to 
the siren voice of pleasure. It is a natural and 
inevitable insanity that comes to girls at some 
time or other in their lives, when the voice of 
Venus calls them away from the hum-drum of 
household and home.” 

Attired in the simple black she wore as 
“Louise,” Mary Garden continued, with her 
gray eyes gleaming under that glow of golden 
hair: 

“The greatest lesson in life to learn is self- 
reliance—to do things yourself. We come into 
the world alone; we go out alone. Betimes we 
have the cheering associaton of friends. In 
every crisis in life we have to stand alone.” 

Singing in French that night there was a trace 
of an accent in her voice. It recalled the trip 
she made to France on the Espagne, when she 
went overseas to help win the war. She sang to 
the doughboys in the hold of the ship and cheered 
them on their way to battlefields. Mary Garden 
is loved and admired as one of the outstanding 








personalities of her time. Her name on the bill 
is enough, whether as “Marguerite,” “Salome,” 
or her great creations of “Thais,” “Sappho” and 
“Louise,” Mary Garden reigns supreme and 
superb. 

A 


John J. McGraw, the Great Baseball Manager 
of the “‘Giants” 


A stormy petrel of professional baseball, John 
J. McGraw of the New York Giants has been 
called. Some believe McGraw is not happy un- 
less in a controversy. As a matter of fact, this 
is not true—there is a very different ‘other side.” 
He is a good winner and just as good a loser. He 
was a great baseball player and became a big 
manager—the greatest of them all. 

In everything he is intense and has earned the 
name of the “Little Napoleon.” The real John 
McGraw shows up in true form when he is fight- 
ing for a friend or a conviction. A small man, 
smooth-faced, small, piercing eyes, McGraw is 
quick in action—mentally as well as physically. 
No matter how tense the excitement or derisive 
the calls from the bleachers and grandstand, he 
is cool and steady in decision. He is master of 
every “in” and ‘‘out” of the game, and his players 
place absolute confidence in his judgment. All 
of which makes John McGraw a great general on 
the playing field. 

At the Polo Grounds in New York City you 
find evidence of the friendship of John McGraw. 
There is Dan Brouthers, a famous and _ hard- 
hitting ball player of former years, in charge of 
the grounds. Over by third base you will see a 
man stooping over, plucking grass and at inter- 
vals emitting an “kE-yAH.” That is Hughey 
Jennings, formerly of the Detroit Tigers, Mc- 
Graw’s old partner and pal. There is Harry 
Stevens, in charge of concessions, another old- 
time friend, and so it goes on down the line. 

In the small town of Tucson, New York, John 
McGraw was born. His first playthings were 
a ball and bat at the age of two. He was a 





JOHN J. McGRAW says: “The college boy is 

the best ball player, because he has a two-year 
jump on the other fellow; he thinks faster. Team 
work is everything, but, above all, aggressiveness is 
the main thing in baseball.” 


newsboy on the train, sold glass pistols filled with 
candy, newspapers and such things, but every 
spare moment found him playing ball on the 
sand lot at home. In Olean, a neighboring town, 
he received the first money for playing ball—$60 
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a month—and quit the train job. Later, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, raised his salary to $125 a month. 
Old “Cap” Anson journeyed to Cedar Rapids in, 
those days to look this young player over. The 
Baltimore Orioles made the first bid. Here he 
played third base with Hugh Jennings shortstop. 
They thought they should have more education, 
and in the off season attended college at Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania, taking a four-year course. 
Jennings later studied law at Cornell University. 
This may explain McGraw’s preference for col- 
lege baseball players: 

“The college boy is the best ball player, be- 
cause he has a two-year jump on the other fellow. 
He thinks faster. Take Frisch, for example, 
he would be as quick to notice a fault in his 
playing as I would.” 

McGraw is rarely seen outside of the “dugout” 
on the Polo Grounds, from which he signalled 
every ball thrown by the pitcher during the last 
world series. 

“Team work is everything, but, above all, 
aggressiveness is the main thing in baseball.” 

For thirty-one years John McGraw has partici- 
pated in Organized Baseball. When he took the 
management of the Giants, he was twenty-nine 
years of age, with a salary of $11,000 a year, but 
he kept his head. 

Concerning Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
McGraw continued, clewing a straw as he 
watched the practice game: “The greatest con- 
structive move in baseball of recent years was 
the placing of authority in the hands of Judge 
Landis as commissioner.” 


A 
“Babe” Ruth, the Champion Home-hitter 
in Baseball 


“Babe” Ruth was at his best when I saw him on 
his farm at Sudbury, Massachusetts, with a hoe 
in his hands, negotiating a potato patch. The 
farm is included in the area adjacent to historic 
Lexington Green. He is a neighbor of Henry 
Ford at Wayside Inn. Here the embattled 
farmers gathered with their flintlocks along the 
stone walls when the British Red Coats attacked 
the little band of patriots after the warning from 
Paul Revere. There were Minute Men in those 
days, but within the space of one minute, “Babe” 
Ruth thrills his thousands on the diamond green 
with a “home run.” 

In an orphanage in Baltimore, “Babe” Ruth 
spent his early boyhood and played ball with the 





ABE” RUTH says: “I would rather play 
ball than do anything else in the world. That 

is the time I seem ‘altogether’ and like myself. I 
just feel for the ball—and there you are.” 






one ambition of putting the sphere over the 


“back fence.” Early training in facing swift 
balls and spit curves is shown in the way he faces 
the pitcher and puts the dust on his hands; he 
has his mind on the back fence. 

“There is no calculation in it,” said “Babe” 
with a smile. “I just feel for the ball—and 
there you are. Somehow I catch a flash as it 
leaves the pitcher’s hand as to whether I will 
hit the ball. If you calculate too long, you’re 
gone.” 

When “Babe” Ruth passed the two-dozen 
record of “Cactus” Cravath of the Phillies, 
with his fifty-seven varieties of home runs in one 
season, he loomed up conspicuous on the baseball 
horizon. Some insist that “Babe” dislikes to 
run fast and hits hard to save undue exercise in 
making the bases. His real name is George 
Herman Ruth and is called ““Babe’”’ in the Pick- 
wickian sense. Large in frame, strong in muscle, 
with big blue eyes and a jolly smile, he presents 
the picture of a real hero on the diamond. 

In’ Sudbury, wheeling a baby carriage or a 
wheelbarrow, he completes the “home run”’ pic- 
ture. Babe’s life has been one succession of 
home runs after another. Pitchers have found 
his bat a magic fairy wand that finds the ball, 
no matter how circuitous the curve. When Babe 
is at the bat, with three men on bases, the excite- 
ment runs high and recalls the tragedy of Casey 
of poetic memory. 

The bambino is truly an idol, for a ball or bat 
which he has handled is a coveted treasure of 
American boys. On the diamond or on the stage 
he carries a halo. He does his “Daily Dozen” 
with a bat. Every day he grasps the “rubber 
yarn and leather’’ that constitutes a modern base- 
ball. He keeps in practise as a pianist does 
with exercises on the ivory keys. 

When asked as to his hobby, he confessed: 

“TI would rather play ball than do anything 
else in the world. That is the time I seem ‘alto- 
gether’ and like myself.” 

Presidents, dignitaries and the fans honor 
Babe Ruth as a real celebrity of the hour. When 
they grasp his hand they realize it is the grip that 
holds a scepter that counts in winning pennant 
laurels. mi 


Rogers Hornsby, the Home-run Hero of the 
National Hitters 


Baseball magnates today deal in the most 
precious merchandise in the world. Even the 
motion picture producers may well envy the 
feudal lords of the diamond, who dispose of 
their serfs at will and to their own enrichment. 

Brooklyn has said, “We will pay cash—$275,- 
000 for Mister Rogers Hornsby,” to the Presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Cardinals, who cupped his 
ears and replied, “I can scarcely hear you.” St. 
Louis can hardly let him go for so small a figure 
—something like a half a million dollars would 
be more like it. All of this means nothing to 
Rogers Hornsby for he does not figure in this 
high finance. He has nothing whatever to say. 
What it does mean is that another team in the 
National League so covet his services, that they 
are willing to pay this amount of money—enoygh 
to endow a college—for the privilege of hiring 
him to play ball on their team. Truly, he is the 
most precious gem in all baseball as this is 
double any amount of money ever paid for a 
player. 

The reason why baseball magnates are waiting 
in line with these unheard of amounts of money 
for the right, title, and interest in the prowess of 
Rogers Hornsby becomes apparent when you 





scan the batting records. For the fourth year 
in succession, Hornsby leads the National hitters. 
By this feat of winning four times in a row, he 
equals the record for consecutive championship 
of “Honus” Wagner, and in fact has hung up 
a better record than the “Flying Dutchman” 
whose grand average is only .346. Hornsby 
shows .389. 





OGERS HORNSBY says: “Pitchers are 
about the same to me—the hit is up to the 
batter.” 


Rogers Hornsby was born in Winters, Texas, 
and on the seventh of April, he was twenty- 
eight years of age. Since he started to break 
records, he has persisted in the enterprise. In 
the 1922 season, he captured five of them in- 
cluding that of the “home run king” with a total 
of forty-two. As he is just in his prime with at 
least eight years of baseball greatness ahead, 
there is no telling what marks he may shatter 
before he passes on. 

Hornsby is around six feet in height, weighing 
175 pounds. He has been a major league player 
for eight years, one of-the few to make his en- 
trance at the age of twenty. St. Louis secured 
him in 1915 for $500. 

His fielding glove is always noticeable in his 
hip pocket as he stands up to the plate. He can 
hit any kind of pitching and hit it with vast 
momentum. What can equal the thrill of hear- 
ing the crack of his bat against the ball and the 
sight of it sailing far over the head of the left 
fielder. It is worth going miles to see. I wit- 
nessed one of these home run performances at . 
the Polo grounds in New York. After the game 
I rode back with him to the hotel. 

“Tell me, Hornsby,” I said, “Who is the 
hardest pitcher to hit.” 

“T really cannot say that there is any difference. 
They all seem about the same.” So replied the 
man whose eye is so keen that he can hit where 
they “aint” almost once out of every two times 
he goes to bat. 

I said to him, “How does it come, I never have 
seen you stage a battle with the umpire?” He 
had a ready answer. 

“T believe that the baseball player has no 
right to temperament on the diamond. The 
National League is paying the umpire to make 
decisions and the St. Louis Club is paying me to 
play ball.” 

Rogers Hornsby is a great rooter for the grand 
old state of Texas. His mother is down there 
and he is the kind of a son who pays a lot of at- 
tention to his mother. She does not understand 
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much about baseball but she likes to read about 
the game—likes to know when Rogers gets a hit. 
That is the reason she gets a clipping almost 
every day. m 


Bishop Hughes, Chairman Board of Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


Calm and full of common sense in the storm 
and stress of fundamentalism and modernism, 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church does not seem to be much 
disturbed. 


ISHOP EDWIN HOLT HUGHES says: “J# 
is not so much what ‘you believe, but how you 
live and what you do.” 


“You know, John Wesley settled these mat- 
. ters for us years ago when he said we have a 
canonical belief in the Old Testament.” 

He does not seem to worry so much about be- 
liefs as he does about convictions and services. 

“It is not so much what you believe, but how 
you live and what you do.” 

Bishop Hughes is of Welsh descent. There is 
a long array of Hughes in “Who’s Who” and in all 
encyclopedias. 

He was born in the little old town of Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia, the son of Rev. Thomas B. 
and Louisa Holt Hughes. 

In early life he was afraid he might be a min- 
ister, but when conversion came, it was all 
settled. 

He lived in West Virginia until the age of 
seventeen. Edwin Hughes was ever a student 
yet, despite his busy life, he has always been in 
touch with the people. 

Today, you see in Bishop Hughes no indica- 
tion of his Bishopic distinction. He wears a 
turned-down collar, a business necktie, a business 
suit and has a businesslike wave of the hand in 
his greeting 

He was a student at the West Virginia 
University when his father was transferred as 
Presiding Elder to Iowa. There young Hughes 
entered Grinnell College, a Congregational 
institution. 

At the age of nineteen, when only a little 
stripling of a lad he went to the little town of 
Madison, near Montezuma and held his first 
pastorate at the salary of three hundred dollars a 
year. But young Hughes was enthused over his 
work and the parents encouraged him and his 
brother, four years older. The parental blessing 


on these young men continued until they were 
able to say what no other parents had ever been 
able to say before, ““We have two sons in the 
House of Bishops of the Methodist Church.” 

Little did young Hughes think that he would 
be a Bishop. He had dreams. He attended 
Ohio Wesleyan, received an A.M. degree and 
then started right for Boston. Here were four 
years of work and study at the church at Newton 
Center. He was later called to the Presidency 
of De Pauw University in Indiana. While there, 
he married Isabel Ebbert of Atlanta, Georgia, in 
the year of his ordination. 

While looked upon as advanced and liberal in 
his views, his life has been that of a Puritan of 
Puritans. 

As Chairman of the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Church, he has the responsibility 
of suggesting the course in reading matter for 
the thousands of young ministers entering and in 
the Methodist Church. 

He has pointed out that the Methodist Church 
in its organization is representative government 
along the same lines as the Republic of the United 
States. Broad in his views, his hearty and able 
commendation and review of the volumes of 
Cardinal O’Connell’s sermons, indicates that 
Bishop Hughes sees a world of good beyond 
denominational lines. 

Although younger, he was elected Bishop in 
1908, prior to his brother, the late Matthew 
Simpson Hughes, who was elected in 1916 and 
who had been held back because of the fact he 
was a brother. ° There were some who did not 
think there should be two brothers on the Board 
of Bishops, but. the sheer merit of Matthew 
Hughes won against odds and there were happy 
years when these two brothers sat together on 
the great deliberative body of the great Metho- 
dist Church, the largest, single Protestant 
denomination. . 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Pastor of Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn 


Counted one of the strong figures among the 
clergy of the country is Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
His sermons are followed with the same keen 
interest as those of Henry Ward Beecher in the 
old days. Samuel Parkes-Cadman was born in 
Shropshire, England, and was educated in the 
College of London University. Since coming to 
the United States in 1895, he has filled a number 
of important pastorates, and is now located at 
the Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn. 

Dr. Cadman has proven one of the popular 
lecturers of his time. His books on “Charles 
Darwin and Other English Thinkers,” “The 
Three Religious Leaders of Oxford,” and ‘‘Am- 
bassadors of God” have added much to the reli- 
gious literature of the times. : 

He is a tall man, with rapid-fire delivery, and 
every thought is clothed in phrase and diction 
that has made him an eminent pulpit orator. In 
talking with Dr. Cadman he does not seem to 
be very much exercised over the Fundamental- 
ist or Modernist label in the recent religious 
controversy. 5 

“The general church consciousness is that the 
whole controversy will run itself out before long, 
since the men who are concerned in it are arguing 
over non-essentials, and the average Christian 
man is not interested in the fight, and would 
rather not see it. Furthermore, Traditionalists 
would be a better name than Fundamentalists, 
because there is nothing particularly fundamental 
about their position.” 


In his study Dr. Cadman has the same friendly, 
genial manner of the platformer. He smokes a 
good brand of cigars and considers his fight for 
the League of Nations as something more prac- 
tical than quarreling over the inerrancy of an 
ancient book. 

“Among our more than one hundred and fifty 
Protestant denominations, there are some that 
are pretty narrow,” he said, “and I cannot an- 
swer for all of them, but I know that in most of the 
churches a man cannot be expelled for heresy for 
refusing to believe all the doctrines on which 
some would insist. 

“We say that the centre of our faith is neither a 


Doctor S. PARKES CADMAN says: “A 
period of religious controversy is a good sign 
of growth.” 


creed nor a book, but rather the personality and 
the life of Christ. All Christian churches agree 
on the Fatherhood of God and the Lordship of 
Christ and we are therefore Christocentric in our 
belief. 

“T do not think that all this fuss is having any 
particular effect on those outside of all the 
churches, in the way of keeping them away from 
Christianity, for a period of religious controversy 
is a sure sign of growth. That is, after all, we 
must admit, surely better than a state of com- 
plete indifference.” _ 

When further mention of the Fundamentalists 
and Modernists were made, Dr. Cadman looked 
toward the ceiling and continued in a reflective 
manner: 

‘All creedal religion is now in a state of abey- 
ance, due to this mutual intolerance of certain 
over-enthusiastic individuals; and you will 
always find that all these extremists are related 
to each other spiritually—they are first cousins 
to each other, whether they call themselves 
Fundamentalists or Liberals. 

“If somé of them have been correctly quoted in 
saying that they do not believe in a personal 
God and Creator, then they do not speak for 
Christianity, because even by their name the 
Unitarians hold that there exists a single deity. 
Some Free Thinkers, you know, are entitled to 
that name since they are free from all the condi- 
tions that govern correct thinking.” 

He has intimated that he would feel lonesome 
without the microphone around the pulpit, as it 
is one of his most attentive auditors. He is the 
popular chaplain of the 23rd Regiment New York 
National Guard and trustee of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 
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‘Souls made of fire, and children of the sun”’ 


From the Twilight of the Gods 


Out of the fathomless abyss of buried and forgotten ages one universal 
symbol of human reverence has survived—the emblem of man’s first 
conscious worship of the sun. In all ages, among all peoples, through 
all religions can be traced the mystic symbology of the Swastika 


bology as a religious and 
magical emblem with protec- 
tive mystical potencies—has re- 
cently given rise to protracted 
discussion abroad. 

Other than some bold theo- 
rizing and a few sweeping as- 
sertions supported by insuffi- 
cient evidence, little light ap- 
pears to have been thrown upon 
this ancient generic sign of 
divinity and its supposed talis- 


Foot of Buddha Manic virtues, additional to 


Sixth Century, B.C. what has long been known to 


symbologists and students of 
the recondite. 

With the exception of the solar disk—the 
glyph of Ra, representing the ancient Sun-god 
as the universal source of light and life—and the 
Wind-god cross, symbolizing the quartenary 
divisions of the cardinal points presided over by 
the four quartenary divinities or sub-gods who 
brought the clouds and fructifying rains—the 
Swastika, that inherits its cruciform center from 
the four-spoked Sun-wheel, is the most widely 
distributed over the world and best known of all 
ancient symbols that have survived the ravages 
of time and iconoclasm of man. 

We find it among the vestiges of prehistoric 
people carved on rock and depicted on fragments 
of their fictile art. It is scattered among the 
ruins of their temples, tombs and altars. 

It has been found at Macedon, at Thrace, 
Crete, Lycea and at Paphlagonia. It was 
known at Syracuse and to the Corinthians. It 
flourished among the predecessors of the Etrus- 
cans in Northern Italy. We find it placed on the 
breasts of the dead by the Buddhist priests of 
Tibet, and upon the breast of Apollo on a pic- 
tured Greek vase. It was a caste mark in India, 
and adorns the personages on the walls of a 
Samnite tomb near Capau. It was known to 
the medizval Rosicrucians and figured with the 
Guild-Masons on the architecture of Central 
Europe. It has been found on pottery and fun- 
eral urns of the Bronze Age in Silesia, in Pomer- 
ania, and the eastern islands of Denmark. It 
was engraven on the bricks in the larger temple 
of Adad erected by Tiglath-Pileser at Babylon. 
It appears on the bas-reliefs of Assyria, the rock- 
carvings of India and the cyclopean walls of 
pre-Inca Peru—bearing mute but momentous 
testimony to its universal recognition and adop- 
tion among both civilized and uncivilized people 
the world over, from the fragmentary ruins of 
Asia and Europe to the sand-buried temples of 
ancient Egypt, and the forest-buried cities of 
pre-Columbian America. 

Again we have but to turn a page of the preg- 
nant past and we find this mystic emblem on old 
Arsacian and Sassanian coins in Persia; and 
Mr. Edward, Thompson, to whom, by the way, 
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we are most indebted for having discovered the 
solar origin of this symbol, calls attention to 
some of the Andhra coins and others where the 
central place usually reserved for the portrayal 
of the sun is actually occupied by the Swastika. 
The Hittites depicted it on a bas-relief at Ibrez 
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Gase FIRE WHEEL and some of its variants, as 

exhibited in the religions, symbology, supersti- 

tions, mythology, astronomy and folk lore of ancient 

nations. The one universal symbol that traces in 

every religion of the world some faint survival of 
man’s earliest worship of the sun 


in Lycaonia, and it turns up on the spindle- 
whorls of Troy, on the Cyprian and Rhodian 
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| this does it appear on the 
| Edicts of the great king 
1 Asoka, the world’s monumental altruist, who, 
j] more than two centuries before the Christian 


pottery of Grecian cere- 
mics and mortuary relics 
of the Peruvian chulpas. 
Centuries ago the Chi- 
nese discovered it in the 
siderial fields at night. Z 
It was their pa-kui—and, | 
identified in its sinistral a 
aspect as an infernal con- she 
stellation, they connected APoL | ie 
it with the eight demons Ach i Phe . 
who preside over brigands. x iclabair $e 
In bright contrast to ¢ 


of Apollo ona 
Vase of Ancient Greece 


era, established a record of practical humani- 
tarianism that has never been equaled. 

Even to this day the Hindu employs the Swas- 
tika as a luck symbol. It is inscribed at the 


| opening of a new year in red at the top of the 


first page in their account books, and appears in 


j their homes on wedding occasions. We can find 


it decorating the skirts of the Tibetan women 
and the blankets of the American red man. In 
Japan it adorns vases and caskets—and it can be 
seen on the pedestal of Jizo, the beloved Ti-sang’ 
pusa. It has been discovered in the catacombs 
of Christian Rome, and the English found it 
engraved upon cannon captured at the Taku 
forts, while the ancient city of Mesembria mono- 
gramed it on a coin in the name of their munici- 
pality, the last syllable embria signifiying ‘“‘mid- 
day,’’ and thus revealing its solar connection. 
To further continue these citations would be 
tedious, yet far from complete. We would but 
add that the African bronzes from Coomassie, 
the calabashes of the South American Arauca- 
nians, the mortuary furnishings found in the 
Maya graves of Yucatan and Honduras, and the 
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MONG THE LEGENDS OF THE ANCIENT CELTS the Swastika figures as the Cathach, the chief 

relic of Colum-cille, and the deisul dance of that same ancient nation and its opposite, the widder- 

shin (against the sun) that long flourished in the British Isles among prehistoric peoples figuratively 
represented the opposing forces of the benign and the malign powers 
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implements of the Pueblo Indians, confirm its 
wide popularity and the universal belief in its 
talismanic virtues and auspicious augury. 


HE question confronts 

us: What does all this 
mean? Why this world-wide 
adoption by all people 
through all times of this 
symbolized luck-charm, amu- 
let, phylactery? Why this 
firm belief in its benignant 
powers, its protective quali- 
ties, its magical potencies 
and mystical associations? 
Why this abiding faith that 
has survived the iconoclastic 
hand of the image-breaker, 
the cruel mutations of time, 
the physical catastrophies 
and social convulsions that 
have shaken the world to its 
foundation, wrecked empires, 
engulfed nations, blotted out 
populations or disseminated 
them by flood, fire, war and pestilence? 

What of this curious little cruciform emblem, 
we ask, that peers shyly out of the dust and ashes 
of a dead past brooded over by silence and deso- 
lation? Of extinct races, vanished people, lost 
records, chaotic ruins, mouldering tombs, crumb- 
ling temples, tottering arches and long-forsaken 
altars? A past that breathes of an occult but 
all-embracing belief—a deep-rooted supersti- 
tion if you prefer—but nevertheless a mighty 
bond of human sympathy, an unsatisfied soul 
thirst, a longing heart cry that held humanity 
together in its ages-old upward struggle where 
all else was brutal, carnalized and gross. 

To answer this we must lift the veil of time 
and penetrate into the night of the gods. Into 
the prehistoric realm of myth, legend and fable; 
of mystery and magic; of folklore and tradition, 
of allegory and symbol; and from them and the 
scattered fragments of buried cities and the dis- 
figured monuments that have escaped the ravages 
of the despoiler, seek for light. 

We must go back down the echoing corridors 
of Time to the very cradle of the human race. 
Thousands of years before the sunlight flashed 
on the domes of Nineveh, or the star-gazers 
watched at night from the temple-towers of the 
Chaldean plains; centuries be- 
fore Babylon the Mighty over- 
shadowed the Euphrates, or the 
great Egyptian Sphinx gazed 
with stony eyes over the wastes 
of desert sand; long before the 
Aryans invaded India with their 
wonderful culture and beautiful 
Sanscrit, and the old Vedic 
King Varuna laid out the path 
of Rita—the path of the sun; 
primordial man, far back in the 
dim twilight of the ages, in the 
morning of remote antiquity, in 
the infancy of the human race, 
worshiped that same mighty orb 
of day, that grand luminary that 
brought him life and light; and 
he supplicated it, evoked its aid 
and gave it his adoration and 
his love. 

It was then that it pressed 
home upon him its benignant 
powers. The only hospitable 
object in an unhospitable uni- 
verse, its light and warmth and 
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Su WHEEL engraved ona 
tablet erected to the memory 
of Samas at Sippara, 3800 B. C. 


invigorating forces cheered and sustained him, 
and inspired courage in his herculean struggle 
against the brutalizing conditions, the savage 

environment and manifold 


dangers of a friendless world. ~ 


) ~~ It was centuries before the 
Rig-Veda, pronounced the 
oldest of books, had described 
the sun as a wheel whose 
circular motion was ever a 
mystery and a wonder, that 
this Solar Cult was born, and 
it flourished in the long night 
of the gods while man was 
slowly emerging from the 
mental darkness he had in- 
herited from his zoomorphic 
ancestry. It persisted and 
slowly evolved into higher 
spiritual concepts while “ages 
and kingdoms heard the 
sickle click and bent their 
head before the reapers’ 
tread.” Encompassed by 
bestial conditions, menaced 
by formidable and unseen foes, in the maelstrom 
of stupendous and uncontrollable forces that were 
shaping his destiny, wrapt in profound mysteries 
he could not fathom and con- 

fronted by problems he could 

not solve—the love of this 

child of nature for that glori- 

ous orb was a spontaneous 

offering centered and intensi- 

fied by his very isolation, and 

its cheering warmth and light, 

its magnetic life-giving forces 

fell upon him like a benediction 

from God and inspired him 

with hope and courage. 


T is well known that all 

primitive people were wor- 
shipers of the objects and 
powers of nature. It was the 
original religion of the Egyr- 
tians, Babylonians, Phoeni- 
cians, Persians, Assyrians, Aryans, Greeks, Ro- 
mans and a host of others who inherited it from 
immediate or remote predecessors who have by 
symbols and sculptured figures left indisputable 
evidence that far back in the morning of the 
race that grand luminary, the 
Sun, was worshiped as the boun- 
teous giver of life and the be- 
stower of all blessings. 

The kindling East with its 
blushing aurora was the altar 
where man was inspired with 
new hopes. His instinct did not 
fail him—life dwelt in the arms 
of light. It brought conditions 
that intimately concerned his 
comfort and his life. He crept 
forth at morn from dark caves 
to welcome it. It was then at 
the dawn that the sun exercised 
upon him its most benign influ- 
ence. Its magnetic rays de- 
scended upon him like a divine 
afflatus and quickened the latent 
spark of his soul. ; 

To him it was the bringer an 
sustainer of life, and in its mani- 
fold blessings he looked upon it 
as the source of all good—the 
only friendly thing in a hostile 
world, and he invoked its aid in 


RISKELION, one of the asso- 

ciated symbols of the Swastika, 

an ancient survival of Sicily, Ireland 
and the Isle of Man 


such manner as he could command. Many ex- 
pedients he resorted to in his rude way to gain 
merit and obtain blessings from that luminous 
god. ; . 

He noticed that its diurnal movement was 
apparently rotary and southerly, and he imitated 
it in the institution of his circle dances and 
circumambulations that have been maintained in 
many religious cults for unknown centuries, and 
still persist among remnants of primitive people 
in remote parts of the world. 

It was but a step from these physical imitative 
solar movements to the mechanical contrivances, 
figures, symbols, fetishes, charms, amulets and 
phylactories he resorted to in expressing his 
religious sentiments. 

It was here that the Solar Wheel, the progeni- 
tor of the Swastika, was introduced into his ritu- 
alistic ceremonies. At first a simple circular 
wheel-like image distinguished by four quarten- 
ary spokes that connected it symbolically with 
the four Wind-gods of the cardinal points, in its 
diminutive form it was worn as an amulet, but 
duly appeared as the Spindle Whorl, a centrally 
perforated clay disk. A variety of these the 
writer has shown on a cross resting upon a gold 
sun-wheel found at Mycenea. Thousands of 
these whorls were unearthed by Dr. Schliemann 
at Hissarlik. Other spindle 
whorls found at Sankisa in 
India were similar to the Tro- 
jan specimens, and those of 
the Pacific Pelew Islanders 
and the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
where some of the spindle- 
sticks were still attached. 
These were sunwise whirled to 
gain merit. 

In the development of the 
Solar Wheel in their religious 
rites it appears as a suspended 
four-spoked wheel-like device 
capable of being revolved in 
imitation of and corresponding 
to the sun’s movement. To 
this ancient contrivance was 
attached at the outer extrem- 
ity of each cruciform arm certain sacred com- 
bustible weeds and shrubs which were duly 
ignited by the officiating priest, and while these 
were burning the wheel was rotated and invoca- 
tions were offered. It is obvious that the flames 
extending backward or to the left, when the 
wheel is in rotation, actually creates the figure 
of the Swastika, which is but a conventionalized 
symbol of that sacred emblem that personifies 
the sun and is worshiped as the chakra in India. 


HE Solar Wheel with its several associated 
symbols, the Disk, the Swastika and the 
Triskelion, are all connected with the cross of the 
four Wind-gods, and went over the entire world 
—evidence having been discovered of them 
wherever man established a permanent habita- 
tion or left a footprint in his migrations. The 
triskelion or trinacria depicted on Lycian and 
Celto-Iberian coins, and found likewise on the 
Isle of Man, is but a variant of the sun-wheel. 
It is considered the best symbol ever devised to 
represent rotary motion. 

India, hoary with age and boasting a civiliza- 
tion extending back into the shadowy background 
of authentic history, offers a rich mine of lore 
relating to ancient heliolatry. Here as elsewhere 
the circular rites were fully described in the Vedic 
teaching, as the sun’s path, the path of Rita,?of 
the good and righteous, and dominating their 
religious ceremonies, was this right-hand or dex- 

Continued on page 518 
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New York Police Recreation Camp 


N the piping days of prosperity or those of 
] industrial depression alike, the work of the 
New York Police goes bravely on. Con- 
stantly preparing. for emergencies and future 
contingencies, Commissioner Richard E. En: 
right did not stop with merely looking after the 
multitudinous details of the routine work and 
the efficiency of his force, or raising money for 
the various Police Benevolent Associations. With 
keen vision he saw that something must be 
provided to preserve the high physical standard 
that distinguishes the New York Police Depart- 
ment and to stimulate the spirit of his men. His 
usiness judgment and foresight led him to look 
out for a location for a Police Camp, where 
his men could secure the rest and recreation so 
necessary for the most vigorous service. 

To plan is to act. After a thorough survey 
of the state, he purchased a camp in the Cats- 
kills for approximately $50,000—an estate which 
is today worth $500,000. Within a year he has 
made it a famous vacation rendezvous, known 

; the New York Police Recreation Camp. It 
is here that the patrolmen and their officers come 
for their vacations amid the healthful, romaritic 
surroundings associated with memories of Rip 
Van Winkle. Here the riot regiment goes into 
training. Here the widows and orphans of po- 
licemen who have been killed or who have died 
in the service come to enjoy a summer holiday. 

The camp is already a model of its kind and 
has been called the Plattsburg for police training. 
Far from the din and jangle of the city, the police- 
men recuperate from nervous tension. Nearby 
is the Devil’s Kitchen, a glen and cavern which 
rival in picturesque and scenic interest the great 
canyons of the Rockies. The surrounding farms 
and fields, flowers, gardens and forests, with a 


Health, vigor and virility of New York’s Finest renewed 


in the famous vacation rendezvous amid the romantic 
surroundings associated with legends of Rip Van Winkle 


| 


IEW OF THE GROUNDS of the New York Police Recreation Camp, looking toward “Indian Head.” 
Here, in the beautiful Catskills, where Nature exhibits one of her grandest moods, the patrolmen and 


their officers find rest and health 


swimming pool and running streams, furnish a 
picture of God’s enthralling beauty. No million- 
aire in his isolated estate has more of Nature’s 
wealth unfolded to enjoy or soothe jaded nerves. 

The camp has been visited by many eminent 
people from all over the world and here they find 
the spirit of a family unity among the New York 
police. In this concrete achievement Commis- 


T= POLICE RIOT REGIMENT ENCAMPMENT, far from the hurrying crowds that surge in the 
streets of Gotham. In this quiet, peaceful and beautiful spot these “soldiers of the city” lay aside 
their weapons and become care-free and normal human beings in vacation time 


sioner Enright has again demonstrated his con- 
structive genius and indicated how he maintains 
such high efficiency among his men. Here he 
mingles with them, enjoying his own rest days 
in a spirit of comradeship. On a plateau over- 
looking the Catskills is an athletic field, the like 
of which is not surpassed. Here the virility and 
vigor of the men in camp is put to a test in games 
and sports, following up the rigorous training 
which builds up renewed strength and the morale 
of the united army. Among themselves they are 
preparing for the strenuous work ahead. When 
isolated on their beats they must often stand 
alone like pickets of an army mobilized to sup- 
press crime, in life and death emergencies, but 
here they have the fellowship of the camp. 

There are crossroads in the camp facetiously 
labeled ‘‘Forty-second Street and Broadway.” 
These are play days and the sense of humor is 
never lost. In the main hall or dormitory, 
“Mountain Rest,” is a tablet which the police- 
men insisted upon placing there in honor of 
Richard Enright, the man who had conceived 
of this camp for them, and stirred in every one 
of them a desire to be the best man on his beat, 
and maintain an esprit de corps, inspiring each 
individual with a purpose to keep the New York 
policemen the leaders in their calling. 

The police flag in New York means much, but 
every man at his work feels that he has first™to 
honor his country’s flag and that he wears a 
star that comes from the field of blue—reflecting 
the shining guerdon of his loyalty to home and 
country. There is something upstanding inthe 
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ICHARD E. ENRIGHT, Police Commissioner 

of the City of New York, was appointed a 
patrolman in 1896, by Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President of the Police Board. Shortly after he was 
assigned to duty at Police Headquarters as private 
secretary to the Chief of the Bureau of Elections. 
He was rapidly promoted to the ranks of Sergeant 
and Lieutenant, but owing to political opposition was 
denied promotion to the rank of Captain, although 
he stood three times at the head of the eligible list. 
He was appointed Police Commissioner by Mayor 
John F. Hylan, January 23, 1918, and is the first 
member of the uniformed force to hold the posi- 
tion. Many important reforms, based on more than 
twenty years’ practical experience in the depart- 
ment, have been effected during his administration. 


personnel of the New York Police Department 
that has made a change in the attitude of the 
public mind toward the “cop.” 

The beautiful estate of five hundred acres 
seemed especially adapted for the purpose. It 


was formerly owned by Mr. Samuel Kaplan, who 
had built around his country home a group of 
homes for his several sons and daughters. 

The large hostelry called ‘Mountain Rest’ 
is the scene of many gatherings, from the morn- 
ing chats on the porches to the festivities of 
the evenings and church services on Sunday. 
There are concerts by prominent artists and 
musicals which give the place the aspect of a 
haven of recreation. 

The little cottages at the fringe of the woods 
seem like little love-nests where the policemen 
and their families get a real breath of outdoors. 
It is a community in itself. At the entrance are 
two stately posts with the simple sign, ‘Police 
Recreation Camp.” The gateposts are covered 
with ivy, giving the appearance of a domain of 
happiness. Many of the men live in special 
tents, suggesting the picturesque ancient legions 
of Czesar. The Riot Regiment Camp is most 
appropriately called “Camp Richard E. Enright,” 
where the spirit of the Commissioner reigns 
without his physical presence. 

There is something doing every hour of the 
day—every day of the week. A tramp or fishing 
expedition is followed by some event which is 
posted on the bulletin board. . The Barbecue, at 
which a twelve-hundred-pound ox was roasted 
in the real, old-fashioned way, had a touch of old- 
time frontier days. The ceremonies were com- 
plete to the last detail, for was that not Oscar 
of The Waldorf directing the feeding of the 
multitudes and cooking the beef? 


With pick and shovel, or with rod and gun, the 
men keep busy, for there are new roads to make 
and apple orchards to rehabilitate. There are 
fields where tractors are at work, for farming is 
here something more than a pastime. 

Among the distinguished guests at the camp 
were Sir Thomas Lipton, General Weigel, Gov- 
ernor Al Smith and Senator Copeland. Every 
prominent man considers it an honor and privi- 
lege to visit the Police Recreation Camp and be 
greeted by the policemen with their coats off, 
partaking of their “chow” and sipping their 
coffee before the camp fire. 

The Commissioner’s headquarters are in Hylan 
Cottage, named in honor of the Mayor, whose 
birthplace is not far distant. 

There is a friendly spirit of democracy and 
neighborliness, an atmosphere of cheery, care- 
free days. In the evening groups of men wander 
about the camp singing with all the freedom 
and frolic of boys on vacation. When curfew 
rings there is a quiet stillness about the place, 
broken only by the chirping of crickets and 
tree-toads. 

As delegations of policemen arrive, others are 
leaving the camp. ‘The recreation days are timed 
and each group given its full quota at the camp. 
It is one continuous procession drawn from the 
twelve thousand policemen of New York—“‘Sol- 
diers of Peace”—from early spring to late fall, 
making every minute count in recruiting the vigor 
of mind and body for the exactions of these swift- 
moving, traffic-congested times. 


| Frypha rset TO THE NEW YORK POLICE RECREATION CAMP among the Catskills, where Com- 
missioner Enright has established an ideal resting place for the members of the force, their families, 
and the widows and orphans of policemen who have been killed or who have died in the service 





a National Police Bureau. 


tion. 
unit. 


from his experience in establishing one of the best police departments in the world. 
Heretofore there has been no national co-ordination in the capturé of criminals. 
The Police Bureau is a well wrought out plan, taking it outside of the pale of political interference and making it what it proposes to be— 
a federal Police Bureau that will be a clearing house that will prevent criminals from going from one place to another. 
tered at Washington, the record is complete. 
to elude pursuit through the haphazard methods now in vogue. 
It would also provide for international co-operation and would bring the best genius of the country into the police service, for as Commissioner 
Enright has declared, ‘“The police of today are the soldiers of peace.” 
e Police Bureau Bill has had the consideration of President Coolidge, and has found popular favor because it provides for a distinctive 


T= Judiciary Committee of both the House and Senate have had under consideration an important measure proposing the establishment of 
The plan was proposed some years ago by Commissioner of Police Richard E. Enright of New York, and evolved 

The important thing in the fight against crime is co-opera- 
Every city and state is compelled to work as a separate 


Thousands of dollars would be saved, as well as thousands of criminals captured, who are now able 


With finger prints regis- 


police service that could not be allied to the Secret Service of the United States, or any one department, but would naturally have to do with the 
country at large, touching every city having a police force, and would in no way interfere with the effectiveness of the Secret Service, now under 
the supervision of the Department of Justice. 

The Bill has had the hearty support of people in the cities where they have capable police organizations. They have found that the mo&t suc- 
cessful police organizations are obtained in cities where partisan or political influence is not permitted to interfere in a relentless ‘cleaning up”’ 
of crime—fulfilling the real function of “policing” in its broadest scope. 
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Diggeldy Dan Comes to Town 


Along with the Elephants and the Giraffes and the Kangaroos, the 
Lions and Tigers and Monkeys, and the beautiful lady who rides 
upon the white horse — and all the little.boys and girls are glad 


\ X THEN a little lad, coming shyly into my 
office, espied a copy of ‘‘Diggeldy Dan,” 
he shouted with glee: ‘‘There’s a real 
story—a fairy story.”” He looked so longingly 
at it that I said, “It is your book, my boy.” I 
knew the big-hearted author would have wanted 
me to present the boy with the book if he had 
been there. I told little Kenneth he must re- 
view the book and let me know what he thought 
about it. 

Little Kenneth read the book from cover to 
cover and had all the real spirit of a fairyland 
and circus at home with mother and father in 
talking it over. 

He insisted that Nelke-Dan-toy was one of his 
favorite characters. Every child loves a clown. 

“It seemed like a real, truly twilight, you 
know, and I could see that kangaroo hop away 
and the white horse and I just kept thinking of 
discovering my own shadow. Gee, I just forgot 
all about peanuts and lemonade when I was 
reading that Did the man who wrote 
that book see all that he wrote about? He must 
have been a little boy that lived with the circus. 
Gee, I’d like to have circus day come all the time 
in summer time.” 

What little Kenneth thought of the book is 
echoed by many other young readers throughout 
the country. 

“Here’s Dan, Dan, Diggeldy Dan!” 

To the ears of thousands of children through- 
out America this merry slogan will have almost 
as familiar a sound as the wheels of the red 
wagons when the circus comes to town. And 
it is likely that it will be received with almost as 
much delight when they are told it means that 
a second ‘‘Diggeldy Dan Book” is about to make 
its appearance. 

For out of Boston comes word that Little, 
Brown and Company, publishers of Edwin P. 
Norwood’s “Adventures of Diggeldy Dan,’’ will 
this September issue a second volume of the rol- 
licking circus tale under the title of “In the 
Land of Diggledy Dan.’”’ What is more, there 
is to be a Nelke Dan toy patterned after this 
very same Diggeldy Dan clown, and goodness 
knows how many other happenings all in con- 
nection with one of the best loved characters in 
juvenile literature. 

“Diggeldy Dan,” with its gay pictures and 
merry text, was first introduced to readers less 
than a year ago. The book immediately estab- 
lished a new record for first juvenile publications 
by reaching its fourth edition before Christmas. 
Since then this tale of “the merriest clown in all 
the world” has become known to thousands of 
children and grown-ups. Additional printings 
of this first Diggeldy Dan book are being got 
out for the summer, and judging from the ad- 
vance orders, the new volume promises to run 
into several editions. 

“Jules Turnour, dean of the clowns with the 
Ringling Brothers, has played no little part in 
the history of the story-Dan-chap and the Nelke- 


book. 


EDWIN P. NORWOOD 
Author of the “Diggeldy Dan” books for children, and one of his animal friends 


Dan-toy,” says Mr. Norwood. ‘“Turnour is 
past master of the art of pantomime, and when- 
ever I write of Diggeldy Dan, I am likely to have 
a mental picture of Jules cutting his capers on 
the hippodrome track. His is an intensely inter- 
esting history, as those who remember his Auto- 
biography of a Clown printed in the Saturday 
Evening Post a dozen years ago will recall.” 

As in the “Adventures of Diggeldy Dan,” 
Edwin Norwood’s new book takes the circus 
menagerie for its original setting. There Dig- 
geldy Dan and Monkey release all the animals 
each evening at half-past twilight, following 
which they have the most exciting adventures. 
Kangaroo is whisked away on the White-White 
Horse, visits the Pretty Lady at Sunset Land, 
tumbles through the clouds to the deck of the 
queer ship, Kangarogster; and sails to the 
Treasure Island at the end of the moon-path. 
In another part of the book the impetuous, lov- 
able Monkey of the first volume goes in search 
of the Windle-Well and descends into the depths 
of it. He next visits Shadowland, where he 
calls on Shadow-the-Tailor. Finally he has an 
experience few of us have had—he discovers and 
gives chase to his very own shadow. 

Elsewhere in this gay, fat volume occurs the 
great tug-of-war between all the animals of the 
menagerie tent, the visit of the choir of the crows 
to Spangleland, a chapter in which Giraffe 


counts the stars, while through the whole of the 
story skips the twinkling-eyed Diggeldy Dan. 

Edwin P. Norwood, the author of “Diggeldy 
Dan,” is with Ringling Brothers. The circus 
has never before been so well interpreted in its 
highest and broadest intent. 

There is something of Barnum’s dreams in the 
evolution of the circus as the business came into 
the hands of Ringling Brothers. It started out 
of a clean, happy home full of boys who had the 
rugged, wholesome American spirit. 

Edwin P. Norwood in his travels over the 
world and in his extensive experiences as not only 
a master at circuses, but a master in their collec- 
tion, has contributed to literature a book that 
will long remain a delight to many who will 
dream of “Diggeldy Dan’ when they hear the 
circus band playing or the lions roaring. All the 
world loves a circus. Do you remember that 
first circus day when a new world seemed un- 
folded to you? 

If the world could keep more in a circus day 
mood, there would be less of war and race hatred. 

Mr. Norwood is a facile writer and his imag- 
inative flights have the flash of Anderson’s 
Fairy Tales. 

Again we hear down the-line, from under the 
floating canvas the echo of the welcome an- 
nouncement: 

“Here’s Dan, Dan, Diggeldy Dan!” 
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Evanston and Northwestern University 


How an educational ideal grew from a small beginning into 
one of the largest and most influential institutions of 
learning in the country—and how a town grew up around it 


UNIVERSITY was founded. Then that 
A it might have a place in which to locate, a 

town was built around it. This has been 
the history of Evanston and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, because for a great many years after 
their joint conception the two were identical. 
Possibly no other town in the United States was 
so thoroughly a part of an institution as was this 
same Evanston. 

Back in the early days of the great northwest, 
1851, to be exact, when Chicago instead of being 
a teeming city with its three million of people was 
a small town of twelve thousand, this territory 
twelve miles north was a virgin-forest and swamp. 
The only real access from Chicago came by way 
of boat up the lake, for there was a great swamp 
between Evanston and the then city of Chicago 
which was almost impassable. Evanston was a 
place of Indian trails; dismal swamps, quick- 
sand beds, wonderful oak groves. Everything 
was primitive. There was one little old house in 
the grove. The country was so wild that the 
owner threw a rope out the window on the end 
of which was a game trap which might be sprung 
from within the house. 

It was into this vicinity that Orrington Lunt 
of Chicago stumbled one day and saw in it a site 
for which he and a group had been looking on 
which to make the modest beginnings of what 
was to become one of the largest and most out- 
standing universities in the United States. 

A short time previous to this, late Fall of 1850 
and the Spring of 1851, a little group of a dozen 
men met in Chicago for the purpose of organizing 
an institution of higher learning for this great 
stretch of territory around Chicago. Their field 
and scope was indicated by the name given even- 
tually—Northwestern University. These men 
were Grant Goodrich, Orrington Lunt, John 
Evans, Philo Judson, A. S. Sherman, J. _K. Bots- 
ford, A. J. Brown, Joseph Kettlestring, George F. 
Foster, Nathan Smith Davis, J. M. Arnold, Ab- 
salom Funk, and E. B. Kingsley. This was the 
University’s first Board of Trustees, elected in 
1851, with John Evans, President, and A. J. 
Brown, Secretary. 

When Orrington Lunt made his report upon 
this location that he had found, they forthwith 
came out.to this spot, and negotiated with one 
Dr. J. H. Foster for 379 acres of land along the 
lake front. This land was worth fifteen to 
twenty dollars an acre. In order to get it they 
had to contract to pay $25,000, or about seventy 
dollars an acre, and as Mr. Lunt said, the great- 
est thing they ever did was not the buying of 
this property, but hanging on to it. Other land 
was purchased by Northwestern or was given to 
it for various purposes, until probably six or 
seven hundred acres were at one time owned by 
the University. 

About this time, 1850-51, there was no village 
of Evanston. It was a part of Ridgeville, and 
in this year of 1850 the immense sum of $200 
was voted for town expenses and for a survey of 


By GEORGE S. DALGETY 


Ridge Road. In 1853 the first assessment was 
levied. There was available for taxation prop- 
erty to the value of $6,000. It is interesting to 
note that village officers were obliged to take 
oath that they would abstain from duelling. 

In 1853-54 the village was laid out, platted 
and recorded by Philo Judson of the Board of 
Trustees and Business Manager of Northwestern 
University. In this year 1854, there were five 
hundred people within the village of Evanston. 
The settlement was named after John Evans, 
President of the Board of Trustees from 1851 to 
1894, the same John Evans who in the early 
sixties was sent by President Lincoln, his personal 
friend, to be Governor of the Territory of Colo- 
rado. This evidently was a big year for the 
community, for not only was the village laid 
out and platted, but the Chicago, Milwaukee 
Railroad Station was located here, and the first 
church was organized with fourteen people. 

In 1857, three years later, Evanston was or- 
ganized as a village, and six years later, in 
1863, was incorporatred as a village, with H. B. 
Hurd, President. .In 1864 there was incurred 
the first road expense of $97.25 and property 
values had gone up to $125,000. 

In the meantime, what of the University? A 
President was elected, the Rev. Clark T. Hin- 
man, for this being founded as a Methodist Uni- 
versity, according to the prevailing idea, had to 
be headed up by a Methodist clergyman. This 
man’s work was not to preside over an institu- 
tion, but to endeavor to secure enough money 
to erect a building and open an institution. The 
history for years was made up of almost heart- 
breaking struggles to get money, to secure a 
building and keep the institution going. 

The principal means of securing this money 
seems to have been the sale of perpetual scholar- 
ships. For $100 a man might secure‘a scholar- 
ship which was good for full tuition for his son, 
his son’s son, and so on down for generations. 
It is interesting to note that there are still in 
existence some seven or eight of those scholar- 
ships after a lapse of almost seventy-five years. 
They have been kept in the same families, in 
that the provisions stated that such a scholar- 
ship must go from generation to generation by 
will, and once lapsed could not be renewed. 
The original cost was $100; the annual value 
today is $225. 

The sale of lots was another source of income. 
Property sold for a song, and the embryonic uni- 
versity helped sing the song. 

In 1855 a wooden three-story structure was 
erected, and in the Fall ten students entered. 
This building contained lecture rooms, audito- 
rium, and even housed the students. It was the 
one building for use on all public occasions. 
This could not by the wildest stretch of imagi- 
nation be considered an inflated beginning. 


In 1856 a new educational institution opened 
in Evanston, Garrett Biblical Institute, and it is 
interesting to note that four of its five founders 
were the same men who were trustees of North- 
western University. Northwestern University 
gave this institution a perpetual lease of ade- 
quate grounds. The Boards for many years 
were almost identical, and until very recent 
years have continued to be largely overlapping. 
This Garrett Biblical Institute has developed 
until today it is the largest Methodist Theological 
Seminary in the country, and with its new build- 
ings and equipment and educational standards, 
stands out as the foremost trainer of Methodist 
leadership. 

At other periods there were opened a female 
college, which went through several stages and 
finally became a part, the co-educational de- 
partment, of Northwestern University, and other 
theological seminaries—Norwegian, Danish and 
Swedish—until Evanston was recognized as pri- 
marily an educational center. 

It is interesting to note some provisions in the 
charter granted by the State of Illinois to North- 
western University in the amended charter of 
1856. Two provisions of unusual value were 
incorporated. 

First, that the University should be free from 
taxation on all property up to two thousand 
acres regardless of the use to which the property 
might be put. This was the contribution of the 
State of Illinois to education, for at that time 
there was no State University. This considera- 
tion was then given generally to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise to do that which the State was 
unable to undertake. This in the early days 
was the salvation of the University, for when 
money was hard to get, even in $100 lots, taxa- 
tion would have caused it to close its doors, for 
practically all Evanston was Northwestern Uni- 
versity property. This exemption did not ex- 
tend to improvements, special assessments, 
etc., and from the beginning the policy of the 
Trustees of the University has been thoroughly 
progressive in advocating improvements and in 
contributing its full share of the cost. At the 
present time the University holds comparatively 
little property in the city that is not used for 
educational purposes, so that now it is a nega- 
tive advantage, but the life of the institution 
depended upon it in the sixties and seventies. 

The other provision was that no intoxicating 
liquors might be sold within a radius of four 
miles of the University, and so antedated by 
seventy years the Constitutional Amendment 
which placed the entire country upon this plane. 
Thus was created the environment which com- 
bined the positive educational and cultural ad- 
vantages, free from a destructive force which 
would otherwise have materially affected the 
work of the educational institution. Here in 
this environment was raised the great outstand- 
ing temperance worker of all time, Frances E. 
Willard. It is interesting to note that Miss 
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Willard was the first Dean of Women of 
Northwestern University, when it was made a 
co-educational institution about 1870 or 1871. 

Here then is a town created by and for a uni- 
versity, the land originally all owned by the 
University. When a church organization sprang 
up the University gave it a lot on which to 
build; when others followed, the same course 
was repeated. When other institutions of value 
to the town came into existence, the University 
likewise gave them lots. The University gave 
the city its most beautiful parks, and especially 
one on the lake front now valued at several 
million dollars. It gave the land for the water- 
works and filtration plant. When it could not 
pay a professor, it gave him a lot, and when it 
could not meet some bills it gave a handful of 
lots. Lots kept it alive, and the increased values 
of that real estate has been the factor that has 
made it possible for Northwestern for seventy 
years or more to keep pace with the privately 
endowed and State supported institutions of the 
country. 

The growth of the city and the growth of the 
University have progressed hand in hand. In 
1854 the settlement had 500 people, and in the 
opening class, the Autumn of 1855, the Univer- 
sity had ten students. In 1874 the village had 
5,000 and the University 965, of which 613 were 
in Evanston and 352 in Chicago; in 1891 Evan- 
ston was 12,000 and the University 2,186 of 
which 1,498 were in Evanston and 688 in Chicago; 
in 1923 the figures were 44,000 and 10,000, of 
which 6,000 are in Evanston. 

Along in the early stages, the old pioneer trus- 
tees tried to look ahead to the time when North- 
western would have property and equipment 
and endowment worth half a million dollars. 


Today its property, buildings, equipment and 
endowment probably reaches between twenty 
and twenty-five million dollars. 

During this time other schools had been 
opened and affiliated with Northwestern Uni- 
versity—professional schools in Chicago—Medi- 


cine, Dentistry, Law and Pharmacy. In Evans- 
ton the Schools of Music and Oratory. The 
Medical School of Northwestern University was 
by three years the first medical school in the 
United States to install graded courses, and to 
combine laboratory work with these courses. 
In the early nineties, under President Rogers, 
these more or less loosely affiliated schools were 
combined actually as a part of Northwestern 
University and have so remained, with the ex- 
ception of the Pharmacy School, which later was 
discontinued. In its place have come a School 
of Commerce, which each year enrolls 3,500 of 
the young executives, salesmen, etc., of Evans- 
ton and Chicago, also the Medill School of 
Journalism. 

It is easy to see from the foregoing that the 
University not only originated the village and 
town, but determined the type of town, the 
character and occupation of the people who 
were to make up that town. Had it not been for 
the University, Evanston in the natural course 
of Chicago’s growth would some day have ex- 
isted. Certainly not for twenty-five years, and 
maybe not for fifty. Its population would have 
been made up of those forced out of Chicago in 
search of cheaper living conditions, and would 
have differed greatly from the center of culture, 
of idealism, with a physical equipment quite in 
harmony with the environment. 

Evanston has generally been considered as a 
highbrow town, and it has justified this consid- 
eration. It was here that Frances E. Willard 
grew up and labored, and here was conceived 


the great temperance movement of the W. C. 
T. U., and here is its permanent home. The old 
home of Frances E. Willard is still maintained 
as “Rest Cottage.” Here is the home of the 
Drama League of America, the organization 
founded to promote a higher grade of dramatic 
output and of voluntary staff censorship brought 
about by dissemination of information régarding 
the worthwhile plays. Positive it is in its 
nature; nothing is condemned; only the good is 
praised. Here are the homes of the novelists, 
Edwin L. Balmer and Henry Kitchell Webster. 
Here is the home of James A. Patten, erstwhile 
wheat king, and now the man who is giving 
almost his entire time to bringing about equitable 
building conditions. Here is the home of 
Charles G. Dawes, the man who is now straight- 
ening out the tangled finances of Europe, and 
who along with his many other activities had 
time to found and promote the organization 
known as “The Minute Men of the Constitu- 
tion,” a non-partisan organization to create and 
foster respect for law. 

An interesting story-is told of an Evanston 
social function some time back, where the 
Women’s Club was entertaining a noted English 
woman. In the course of her conversation she 
said that there were two things which the Eng- 
lish people had been watching with a great deal 
of interest. One was the great invention near 
the close of the war of the most destructive ex- 
plosive known, called Lewisite, said to have been 
many times more deadly and destructive than 
anything known up to that time. The lady to 
whom she was talking said, “Yes, that is the 
invention of Professor W. Lee Lewis, Head of the 
Chemisty Department of Northwestern Uni- 
versity.”” The lady murmured some words of 
polite appreciation and went on to say that the 
other thing was the wonderful strides that the 
United States Government had made in classi- 
fying the personnel of its four million enlisted 
men according to their aptitude and availability 
for different kinds of work, and the same lady 
said, “Yes, that was a development of Walter 
Dill Scott, President of Northwestern Univer- 
sity.” About that time the English lady was 
ready to admit, had anybody insisted, that 
Evanston had won the war. 

Because of the concentration of specialists, due 
largely to the University, perhaps no community 
of its size in America had more leaders in the 
various governmental departments during the 
war period. From Dawes as Director of Bud- 
gets, Dean Wigmore in the Legal Department, 
Dean Hayford in Aviation, an imposing and im- 
portant group in the medical, all phases and all 
activities were largely and importantly repre- 
sented from Evanston’s citizenship. 

It is not only the center of strictly educational 
activities, but is the home of many of the leading 
business executives of Chicago. In fact, Chicago 
is largely managed by the men who live in Evans- 
ton, attracted to it as a place of residence by all 
that it has had to offer. 

A city of beautiful homes, splendid churches, 
of unexcelled primary and secondary school pur- 
poses, Evanston has been particularly free from 
manufacturing interests, not because they were 
discouraged but because there was no particular 
attraction for that type of activity. Education 
has been almost exclusively the business of 
Evanston, and it has taken good care of its job. 

Today Evanston is a city of almost fifty thou- 


sand people, and what is its relationship to the 


University at the present time? Well, the Uni- 


versity makes up a great percentage of its pop- 
ulation. There are in the University almost ten 


$$ 


thousand students. More than half of these are 
in the Evanston departments, and the other half 
in the professional schools in the city. The 
faculty of the University consists of something 
over six hundred men and women and their 
families. There are several hundred more ip 
administrative, clerical and laboring positions 
to keep up the immense plant of the University. 
A great percentage of the school personnel in the 
city has been recruited from University alumni, 
A large percentage of the business population of 
‘the city, not only in the professions but in the 
mercantile lines, are alumni of the University. 
Every interest is directly or indirectly influenced 
by contact with an association of the seventy 
years that the two organizations have been so 
closely knit. Business is largely supported by 
University interests, churches are usually manned 
by University personnel, the professions are al- 
most exclusively occupied by University alumzni. 

Its appearance is dominated first by the early 
plans made by University officials for a -village, 
and later by the influence of the architectural 
features and classic atmosphere carried over 
from the University plant itself. Nowhere can 
be found more beautiful streets with great over- 
hanging rows of oaks and elms, and away through 
the trees are the main campus of eighty acres 
extending a mile along the lake front, and then 
the lake itself. 

Evanston and the University are still very 
largely one. Hardly any town in the country 
has more cordial goodwill among all factions in 
the town when uniting upon the common ground 
of the relationship of the town with the Uni- 
versity. 

The business prosperity of the city has kept 
pace with the development of the University and 
the population. It is the shopping center of 
one hundred thousand people. Nowhere is the 
increase more vividly shown perhaps than in the 
increase in prices of real estate. As was said, 
the land on which a great part of Evanston is 
now built was first purchased at about seventy 
dollars per acre. During the last year or so 
leases have been made on the main business 
street of the city at around or over $3,000 a 
front foot, probably from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a square foot. 

With all of the increase in values, an adequate 
Zoning Commission found its work absolutely 
essential to preserve the homelike character of 
the city. Its work has been such that while 
there are a great many apartment buildings in 
the city, the finest residential tracts remain un- 
impaired for those who, like the original settlers 
in Evanston, want room for growth and develop- 
ment for themselves and their children. 

At the present time, the power and influence 
and material prosperity of the University is 
keeping fair pace with the development of the 
city. During the seventy years of the Univer- 
sity’s existence it had given it during all the 
time from all sources and for all purposes a little 
over seven millions of dollars, and it is interesting 
to note that for every dollar that was ever given 
it for trust or endowment purpose, there is at 
least one dollar back of it today in productive 
endowment. 

During the last year the University put on a 
campaign for increased endowment, because no 
longer was it possible to carry the University on 
increased real estate earnings, inasmuch as that 
source had largely been exhausted. During this 
last year between seven and eight million dollars 
has been added to the wealth of the University, 
money for buildings and for endowment, and 
the end is not yet in sight. 

Continued on page 519 
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Building a Residential Community 


All the elements of good citizenship, desirable location, up-to-date 
utilities, intelligent government and a regard for the public welfare 
combine to make this town distinctly “liveable” 


HAT territory lying north and west of the 

Sanitary District canal is commonly 

known as North Evanston, which name 

has clung to it since the time it was an inde- 
pendent village. 

When the zoning ordinance was passed 
North Evanston was set apart as a strictly 
residential district, apartment buildings being 
permitted only along street-car lines, and not 
more than three stories in height. 

This territory is served by a compact business 
district centered around the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad Station, with one small busi- 
ness district further west. 

As Evanston has grown and other districts 
have been opened up for flat buildings, people 
seeking homes in a residential community have 
naturally gone northwest from Chicago and 
other parts of Evanston. This has led to a 
tremendous increase in property values, in some 
cases two hundred per cent during the past two 
years. Vacant territory to the west has been 
and is being subdivided and sold at prices that 
a short time ago would have been considered 
unreasonable. 

North Evanston is served by four churches: 
Methodist, Roman Catholic, Episcopal and 
Presbyterian. One of the outstanding features 
of church work in this district is the co-operation 
of the various denominations in establishing, 
maintaining and successfully operating a daily 
church school in conjunction with the regular 
public grade schools. 

There are three grade schools in North Evans- 
ton, and land has recently been purchased for 
a high school. 

Transportation facilities consist of twenty- 
five-minute service to Chicago Loop on Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway; local surface lines; 
elevated railroad to Chicago, and inter-urban 
electric lines to Milwaukee and Chicago. 

The community golf club for the entire city 
of Evanston is in this section. There are several 
parks, equipped with tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds and skating rinks, which are properly 
managed and well patronized. 

The natural beauty of this district is so pro- 
nounced that the Forest Preserve of Cook 
County several years ago purchased a wooded 
tract containing the largest trees in the Chicago 
district along the lake shore. This tract is 
being preserved in its natural condition. 

Most of the residents of North Evanston are 
high-class business men having offices in Chicago. 
There is no foreign community in this district. 

The outstanding features of North Evanston 
is its community spirit exemplified in a men’s 
club of eight hundred members; a_ business 
men’s association with nearly one hundred 
members. There is apparent a spirit of co-oper- 
ation and good fellowship that is seldom found 
in an American community. There is also a 
Mother’s Club, an improvement association 


and several neighborhood clubs and organizations 
affiliated with the church. 

Perhaps a distinguishing advantage in North 
Evanston is a highly progressive banking insti- 
tution, the Central State Savings Bank, which 
was organized in 1921 by business men of the 
district. The original capital was fifty thousand 
dollars. It was later increased to one hundred 
thousand. 

Although less than three years old, this bank 
has secured thirty-seven hundred accounts, 
beside carrying the savings of three thousand 
school children under a Thrift Plan. © ~ 

This is a community bank that is ably man- 
aged, and of great convenience to the citizens. 
Its officers and directors are men who have 
grown up with the district and are well acquainted 
with the needs of the community. They are 
men of the highest integrity. 

Since this bank was established North Evans- 
ton has developed into a progressive business 
community besides being a residential district 
with advantages all its own, and naturally, in 
this development the bank has been an important 
factor, since financial accommodation has made 
such a remarkable growth possible. 

Few people pause to reflect upon the con- 
structional work which the progressive commun- 
ity banker is constantly doing. Every day 
people go to him for advice or financial accommo- 
dations, and without his aid ambition would 
frequently be of little value. His experience 
and training enable him to recognize merit and 
detect weakness, and it seldom happens that 
he makes a mistake. 

The importance of a progressive bank in such 
a community as North Evanston is often not 
fully recognized, and frequently unthinking 
people fail to realize that there is a mutual 
advantage in giving such a local bank their 
patronage. 

For instance, the bank lends character to the 
community; it stimulates local enterprize and is 
of great convenience to the merchants; property 
has an added value if banking conveniences are 
in close proximity; it encourages thrift and is a 
convenient depository for savings. Its officials 
are men whose sole interests are usually centered 
in local civic and industrial advancement, and 
they are generally found in the front ranks of 
any progressive movement for human uplift. 

The officials of the Central State Savings 
Bank invite the citizens of this community to 
come to the bank when any advice is needed in 
financial affairs. They have facilities for ascer- 
taining facts which the ordinary citizen cannot 
secure. 

Thousands of dollars have been lost by un- 
suspecting people who made unwise stock in- 
vestments, which money could have been saved 
if they had consulted the bankers before they 
purchased the stock. A banker’s advice in such 
matters is far better than that of stock salesmen. 


The Central State Savings Bank performs 
all the functions of a modern progressive bank. 
It is owned by local people and hence its interests 
are local. The officers are Walter M. Mitchell, 
President; Clyde D. Foster, Vice-President; 
J. A. Brooks, Cashier, and C. J. Rang, Assistant 
Cashier. 


THE CITY NATIONAL BANK OF EVANSTON 


I could not help thinking of the most appeal- 
ing of all scriptural quotations when I saw the 
president of an Evanston, Illinois, bank give a 
little four-year-old boy a small savings bank. 

The child was accompanied by his young 
mother who had come to the bank for the pur- 
pose of starting a savings account, and this was 
the occasion of his first deposit. 

The banker’s evident sincerity and his mani- 
fest interest in elementary humanity as he took 
the curly haired boy in his arms and spoke some 
kindly words brought a genuine gleam of happi- 
ness to the young mother’s face which struck 
a sympathetic chord that radiated to the count- 
enances of a score of customers who were in the 
bank. 

Curiosity led me to learn something about 
this banker—Charles N. Stevens—and his bank, 
the City National of Evanston, and I found 
that the work of stimulating thrift among the 
boys and girls of Evanston is one of his hobbies. 
In the noble work of establishing a system of 
savings for the special accommodation and 
benefit of Evanston school children Mr. Stevens 
has taken a leading part and the results, after a 
brief experiment, are astonishing. 

Evanston has a school enrollment of five 
thousand children, fifty-three per cent of whom 
have joined the Thrift Club. The depesits to 
the credit of these school children in the Evans- 
ton banks are today approximately sixty-five 
thousand dollars, and they are increasing at 
the rate of nearly one thousand dollars a 
week. 

“There is considerable work and expense 
in connection with the school children’s thrift 
campaign,” said Mr. Stevens, “but we bankers 
do it cheerfully. The boys of today will be the 
men of tomorrow, and by instilling habits of 
thrift and economy into their minds we are 
guiding their footsteps along paths that lead 
to success and a higher citizenship.” 

Such work on the part of bankers deserves 
commendation and encouragement. It teaches 
children to realize that their parents are not in 
the possession of an Aladdin’s cave from which 
they can extract money by the mere waving of 
a lamp. A banker who adopts such effective 
means to induce young people to acquire the 
habit of saving holds in his hand a radiant 
torch lighting the upward path of youth to an 
Utopia of abundance and happiness in later life 
which may be gained as a result of personal 
effort. 
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Few of us to whom life’s morning has passed 
the hour of noon can look back with pleasing 
recollection upon any attention or courtesy we 
ever received in boyhood days in a bank. The 
interest of the banker was centered only in the 
interest which was due him on loans. Some- 
times, however, he had occasion to give thought 
to the principal as well as the interest, but he 
had no time to give consideration to the needs 
of children, except his own. 

Many men were driven to the wall by the 
old-time banker who by a little consideration 
and leniency could have averted numberless 
business failures. But he was often uneducated, 
sometimes illogical and cruel, and always too 
much concerned with his banking affairs and 
personal animosities to reflect upon the_ sig- 
nificance of that beautiful expression “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.” 

It is somewhat interesting to gaze at the 
history of the City National Bank of Evanston, 
because it reveals the fact that a true banking 
policy has brought to the institution remarkable 
success. 

The bank was organized in February, 1900, 
with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars. 
This was increased in 1921 to two hundred 
thousand dollars. It has experienced a steady 
gain and today’s total resources are approxi- 
mately seven million dollars. This, in a city of 
forty thousand which has four banks, is a re- 
markable record. It is $175 per capita of the 
city’s entire population. Few banks can present 
such a showing. 

The City National Bank has always been a 
profitable institution. Its stockholders have 
received twelve per cent dividends with the 
exception of two years after the capital was 
doubled, when they received ten per cent. 
The last transfer of stock was made at three 
hundred dollars, and today it would be difficult 
to secure any at this price. 

This is one of the few banking institutions that 
resembles in its entire organization a contented 
and happy family. President Stevens believes 
a contented employe is apt to be an efficient 
employe, and hence he and the directors spare 
no pains to make working conditions pleasant 
and to inject enthusiasm and energy into the 
organization. 

Frequently entertainments and dinners fol- 
lowed by dancing are given, and this brings 
the officials and employes together in happy 
communion. 

About a year ago the bank building and count- 
ing rooms were thoroughly remodelled. A new 
safe deposit vault with four thousand boxes was 
built, and every modern appliance was installed. 
These improvements cost over $125,000 and to- 
day the bank is one of the most modern insti- 
tutions of its kind in the country. 

Few people pause to reflect upon the import- 
ance of such a splendid banking institution as the 
City National Bank in a community. Practically 
all local development must be carried on through 
one or more of the banks, and when a bank is 
fully alive to the needs of the merchants and the 
community it becomes a conspicuous factor in 
the upbuilding of the city. How many Evanston 
projects have been financed through the aid 
given by the City National would form an 
interesting object lesson if the facts could be 
ascertained. 

This should be taken into consideration by 
that thoughtless element of the community which 
persists in doing its banking business in other 
cities. The home bank, when it is conducted 
upon a high plane, such as is the City National, 


is always deserving of the patronage of local 
business men. 

Listed among the officers and directors of the 
City National Bank of Evanston are some of 
the most prominent business men of Chicago 
and Evanston. They are—Officers: Charles N. 
Stevens, President; Edwin Sherman, Vice- 
President; Hurd Comstock, Cashier; George B. 
Burdsal, Assistant Cashier; Arthur P. Rogers, 
Assistant Cashier; Julian Tiffany, Assistant 
Cashier. Directors: William W. Buchanan, 
Thomas H. Eddy, J. H. Fall, Jr., David R. 
Forgan, William S. Mason, James A. Patten, 
A. D. Sheridan, Edwin Sherman, Charles N. 
Stevens, Charles E. Ware, Rawleigh Warner. 


AS A CITIZEN SEES EVANSTON 


Charles A. Wightman, one of Evanston’s best 
known business men, has lived in the city since 
boyhood days. He is an enthusiastic booster, 
and very kindly prepared for the NATIONAL 
MaGAZINE the following philosophical gem: 


March 24, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Jenkins: 

It was not long after the establishment of the 
Northwestern University that I came with my pa- 
rents to Evanston from Kenosha, Wisconsin—to 
be exact, in 1867, when I was six years of age. 

The impressions of children of the school age are 
very vivid and permanent and I can see in my mind 
many old familiar faces. The recollection of them 
and of early Evanston is ineffaceable. 

My life has been spent in Evanston and I have 
found here scope for all my activities. For this 
reason therefore, perhaps, you have honored me with 
submitting for my consideration an article which 
you pro to publish in the NATIONAL MaGa- 
ZINE. feel, however, that your article is too 
enthusiastic, and I am therefore asking if you will 
not accept from me a few lines which may be con- 
sidered my own self-portrait. I fully realize that 
the portrait which one might paint of himself would 
be very likely to be different from that which some- 
one else might paint. The conventions of life de- 
mand a mask—almost an armor. In order to meet 
face to face the real character of those we wish to 
describe, we must penetrate this mask. Moreover, 
through hereditary strain, most le have not 
only a dual character, but a composite character, 
made up of all those elements which have influenced 
the lives of their progenitors. In the days during 
and after our Civil Conflict, there were relativel 
few families which were able to provide their off- 
spring with incomes sufficient to enjoy the leisure 
necessary for the pursuit of the arts and refinements 
of life. Most young men thought themselves well 
off if they were provided with those essentials of 
education which Herbert Spencer describes as the 
requisites for the struggle for existence. 

n spite of the prophecy of the historian of my 
college class that I would enter the newspaper pro- 
fession, I chose the real estate business as a pro- 
fession. The circumstances of this choice were that 
not long after my graduation from Northwestern, 
I was offered the secretaryship of a Savings and 
Loan Association. These societies were very 
popular at the time and a real estate business 
naturally affiliated. 

To be successful in the real estate business re- 
quires vision not only of the sources in which profit 
may lie, but in the planning of homes and commercial 
and other buildings. Consequently, one cannot 
be long engaged in this business before he becomes 
interested in architecture, which is one of the 
greatest and most satisfying of the arts. To design 
and construct buildings which will.combine perma- 
nent solidity of construction and utility with beauty, 
should be the aim of every progressive and intelligent 
real estate operator. It has therefore always been 
my aim in ‘connection with the building of residences 
and commercial buildings to design attractive 
homes of sound construction, adding where pos- 
sible, lines of beauty which will make them a joy 
forever. 

You yourself, when you came into the Security 
Building expressed your pleasure with its archi- 
tecture and attractiveness. The building known 
as the University Building, built about twenty years 
ago on the northwest corner of Davis Street and 
Chicago Avenue, has served as a model for many 
buildings of a similar character which have been 


built elsewhere throughout the country. It js 
interesting in connection with this building to know 
that this was one of the earlier buildings cop. 
structed in this rs. where the floors are of 
reinforced concrete. e were indeed a little 
doubtful as to just how strong and permanent this 
construction might be, and, therefore, to make 
sure, we put up a steel frame building and anchored 
one inch steel cables about three inches apart al] 
throughout the concrete floors into the steel frame 
work. This construction has certainly stood the 
test. 

In time my business developed more into a 
mortgage loan business, and three years ago, in 
connection with Mr. Warren S. Williams, who had 
been associated with me for several years, we 
formed the Evanston Bond & Mortgage Company 
under an Illinois charter to continue the business 
built up in the previous thirty years. It is our 
boast that in connection with this business no 
investor has ever suffered a penny of loss. This is 
not due so much to our business acumen, perhaps, 
as to the fact that we have been operating in a 
territory where land values have been constantly 
increasing, as the suburban section north of the 
Chicago city limits and along the lake is the most 
attractive, and naturally affords the most desirable 
home sites. Moreover, this section was prov ded 
with the best and most rapid transportation to 
the loop. 

The attractiveness of mortgage investments 
lies in the fact that the security on which they are 
made can -be readily appraised by the ordinary 
mind. In this lies the margin of safety. The inve stor 
can inspect and appraise his own security righ: at 
home, and time and experience have proven that 
mortgages made on the homes of your neigh) ors 
and friends and on buildings in the town wher: its 
business is transacted, are the safest and 1 ost 
reliable investment. While it is true that inves‘ors 
have occasionally put their funds into outside 
investments away from home with profit, as a rule 
such investments are unfortunate. Someone jias 
said, “‘Don’t put all your eggs in one basket,”’ «.nd 
another has said, ‘Put all your eggs in one bas<xet 
and then watch the basket.’’ My own opinion is, 
that all the eggs that you put in the basket that »ou 
don’t watch are apt to become bad. Nothing can 
beat old Six Per t in the long run. 

I have always enjoyed my work in the real estate 
field. It is constantly opening up new lines of vision 
and opportunity. 

It is not a far call from the beauty which lies in 
architecture and landscape adornment to an ap- 
preciation of art in other lines, and therefore, it 
was quite natural for me to become interested in 
other expressions of art. I have always been at- 
tracted by color. Color speaks to me with a language 
of its own. It has always been so from my earliest 
recollection. About twenty years ago I was very 
much attracted to some work of Jules Guerin, and 
in’ connection with Mr. Volland, we made an 

earrangement with Jules Guerin to make reproduc- 
tions of his works. We formed a little company in 
Evanston and called it The University Art Shop, and 
the reproductions were put on the market. As 
the Guerin prints they had quite a vogue and still 
sell, although the proposition was not a money 
making enterprise, and the business was liquida ‘ed 
after a few years. It served, however, as an intro- 
duction to a new field, and from this interest other 
interests in art developed. Acquisitions of paint- 
ings were made from time to time which became 
the nucleus of a collection, subsequently given to 
the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 

It may be of interest for you to know how this 
collection of seventy paintings to which some 
thirty odd pieces have been subsequently added, 
came to be given to Notre Dame. 

Naturally in collecting paintings and other «b- 
jects of art, one must have first-hand knowledge 
of what constitutes good workmanship, and poss«ss 
as well, a keen sense of appraisal, an intuit ve 
knowledge of values. Problems often arise howe’ « 
in collecting which demand expert service. Th te 
are even in the great galleries many paintings © 
extraordinary beauty and merit whose authors «re 

own. It is desirable, however, when you hiv 
an old painting of particular merit to ascert 
who painted it. Paintings of the old masters 
aur te readily identified as to their schools, ! 
some times not as to the exact author, and in si‘ 
cases it is necessary to call on more expert know 
edge than the ordinary collector possesses. Nat’ 
ally among those interested in art, there are alwey 
little coteries who are interested in each oth«rs 
doings and collecting. One of the most conscienti 1s 

Continued on page 519 
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An Apartment Hotel that Meets the 
Ideals of a Community 


How The Orrington at Evanston Won Public Approval and 
the Patronage of Prominent People 


FEW minutes north of busy Chicago, directly on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, lies Evanston, a city of some 
fifty thousand people, the seat of Northwestern University, 
and a community long regarded as the metropolis’ most beau- 
tiful suburb, nationally known for its splendid schools, churches, 
libraries, modern stores, clubs, golf links, and bathing beaches. 
Here amid beautiful- avenues surrounded by perfectly kept 
lawns and elegant gardens are a host of many of Chicago's 
most prominent business men cognizant of the healthfulness, 
she wholesomeness, the peace and quiet of this verdant oasis, 
away from the hustle, the noise and dirt of the city. 
This is the setting chosen by Victor C. Carlson for the 
evelopment of an ideal, and the major achievement thus far 
of his ambition. After the erection of several store, office 


The Main Entrance to The Orrington 


and other buildings needed by the community, and his contact 
with bankers and big business men, Mr. Carlson observed in 
Evanston need for a residential hotel where those desiring to 
enjoy the attractiveness of the community might dwell free 
from the usual home cares and burdens and secure in this 
suburban environment all the conveniences of the modern 
apartment hotel. 

A site was secured on Orrington Avenue and Church Street 
fringed with stately elms, and wide parkways, overlooking the 
lake and yet within the heart of Evanston immediately adja- 
cent to stores. schools and transportation. After months of 
planning. ground was broken on February 7th, 1923, and there 
began to rise a two-million-dollar modern fireproof concrete 
structure of exquisite architecture, now recognized as one of 
the finest and most complete apartment hotels in the Middle 
West. So carefully was construction planned and executed 
that in less than eight months The Orrington opened its doors, 
complete in every detail, with 65 per cent of its accommo- 
dations already leased to permanent prominent guests. 


Typical Living Room of a Private Apartment, The Orrington 


Not only has The Orrington fulfilled the ideals of the owner 
and builder, winning instantly the admiration of a crowd of 
over five thousand visitors on the evening of the formal open- 
ing, but the skeptics who disapproved of the invasion of the 
modern apartment hotel were astonished and pleased with 
the elegance, the good taste, and the home-like comfort of the 
quarters that now house, we are told, the largest number of 
big business men and their families of any suburban residential 
hotel. 

Seen from Church Street and Orrington Avenue, The Orring- 
ton is a handsome eight-story edifice symmetrically balanced 
on either side of the main entrance on Orrington Avenue, 
surmounted by a large superstructure of attractive design. 
this again topped by a tower with arched and balustrated 
openings. 





The Orrington Hotel 
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The ground floor, excepting the space occupied by entrance, 
is divided into smart shops facing on Orrington Avenue and 
Church Street. The mezzanine floor, directly above the 
shops, provides space for the principal reception rooms, the 
Lounge, the Pompeian Room, Main Dining Room, the Gold 
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One of the Reception Courts adjacent to the Lobby 


Room, a large Banquet Hall, and at the south end of the 
building, the Chocolate Shop and Tea Room. 

The six stories above this contain the private apartments 
of the resident guests. 

In the superstructure above the main roof are the Orchid 
and Gold Ball Room and the Solarium: in the tower is located 
the gentlemen's club room. The space outside the superstruc- 
ture to the north and south is arranged as a splendid outdoor 


Part of the Tudor Lounge, The Orrington 


promenade and roof garden with a most wonderful outlook 
over the lake and surrounding country. 

Within the main entrance door is a wide vestibule from which 
a broad flight of Tennessee marble stairs leads directly up into 
the lobby of the mezzanine floor, called the Palm Court. A 
luxurious main lounge opens upon this court on the right and 
beyond this is the Pompeian room, designed for private recep- 
tions and such social functions. To the left of the Palm Court 
is the main dining room patterned after the famous Davanzati 
Palace, and opening from this is the Gold Room for small 
dining parties and private banquets. Beyond these, with a 
separate entrance from Orrington Avenue, is the Chocolate 
Shop. To the west and north of the Palm Court is the main 
banquet hall. 








A Corner of the Roof Garden Solarium 


A notable and singular feature as you enter The Orrington 
is the absence of any feeling of a hotel. One rather gains the 
impression of a most magnificent home. Turning to the left 
from the main entrance door one passes through an archway 
to the office lobby below the Palm Court. From this lobby 
access may be had to the elevators, beauty parlor, barber shop. 
lavatories, and through the corridor to a flower shop, jewelry 
store and food shop having lobby as well as street entrances. 

The decorations and furnishings in The Orrington are ex- 
ceedingly pleasing. The Palm Court, Lounge and main dining 
room have floors of gray Tennessee marble trimmed with black 
and gold Belgian marble. The walls of the Palm Court are 
Indiana limestone effect with an exquisitely decorated coffered 
ceiling. The Lounge has walls of paneled oak in Tudor Eng- 
lish style with large windows viewing Orrington Avenue. The 
Pompeian and Gold Rooms have marble Terraza floors, the 
former having frescoed walls with dark enameled woodwork 
striped in tones of reds and blues. The walls in the dining 
room are gray with heraldic frescoing in rich blues, dull ver- 
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There are one, two, three and four-room suites with and 
without kitchenettes which employ the latest electrical equip- 
ment. The bathrooms are white tiled, equipped with both 
tub and shower and running ice water. Every room and 
apartment has outside exposure, assuring abundant light and 
ventilation. 

Quality has been the watchword in every detail of the build- 
ing and furnishing of The Orrington, and the personality and 
spirit behind the enterprise has found that a conscience for the 
comfort and happiness of others brings its natural reward. 


Restful Chamber of Apartment in The Orrington 


milion, olive, white, and old gold with woodwork in old Italian. 
Tapestries and massive silver lighting fixtures carry out the 
theme of the Davanzati Palace, as do likewise the tapestry- 
covered arm chairs. 

The Grand Banquet Room has a black Terrazo floor, with 
ceiling of cathedral glass from which hang large chandeliers. 
The general coloring of the walls are salmon, cream and gold, 
set off with touches of light green and plum color. Around 


the walls are candelabra side lights. At the west end is a Little wonder, then, that The Orrington is recognized as a 

stage hung about with tapestries and draperies. most wonderful place to live, that a new center of smart shops 
has developed in and around it, and that it has become the 
center of social activities not only for the city of Evanston and 
Northwestern University, but for the numerous towns along 
the lake shore for many miles northward. The owner and 
builder, Victor C. Carlson, in studying the needs and meeting 
the ideals of the community, has added a new page to the 
history and growth of Evanston, Chicago's beautiful suburb 
by the lake. 

The Orrington has so well met the needs of the community 
that another large structure of similar type is already being 
planned for the northwest corner of Davis Street and Hinman 
Avenue, 200x 200 feet in size, to meet the demand for accom- 
modations. 

Construction work will begin at an early date. 


Outdoor Roof Garden Promenade looking toward the Ball Room 
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Sun Parlor in a Private Apartment in The Orrington 


The prevailing tint used in the ballroom on the reof is French 
gray, relieved with gold and orchid colors. The numerous 
windows and openings are draped with gorgeous gold and orchid 
hangings. 
As is evident in the photographs, the living quarters of The 
Orrington are most attractively furnished. The floors are 
carpeted to the walls in a soft taupe shade. The walls are largely 
finished in paneled ivory with harmonious drapery. Sofas. The Orrington as it will appear after September Ist, 1924, when the 
easy chairs, and numerous lamps all add to the home comfort. addition now being built will be completed 
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From the 


tral movement in adoration to the ancient sun- 
god that so profoundly influenced and colored the 
religious sentiment of India. Ambapal and 
others pass Buddha with their right hand toward 
him and circumambulate around him three 
times. Krishna and his followers circumam- 
bulate to the right by way of adoration. 

This is the Hindu pradakashina, and finds 
a counterpart in the Shinto ceremonies of 
Japan. It was customary for the househdlder 
after a preliminary inspection of the ground 
to select a sami or a udumbara branch, 
sprinkle it with water, going thrice around it 
dextrally, and during these circumambula- 
tions to continuously pour out water and 
recite the santatiya hymn. It was the same 
in their marriage ceremonies, where the groom 
led the bride three times around the fire, 
always with their right sides turned toward 
it. We might add pages of confirmatory 
testimony. 

It figures in the legends of the ancient Celts 
as the Cathach, the chief relic of Colum-cille, 
which if sent thrice rightwise round the army 
of Cinel Conaill when they are going to battle 
would ensure their return safe with victory. 

It was the deisul dance of those same ancient 
Celts and its opposite, the widdershin—against 
the sun—that long flourished in the British Isles 
among prehistoric people. They but figuratively 
represented the dualism that opposing forces 
conveyed, one typifying the benign and the other 
the malign powers. 


AN? it is here that a problem confronts us in 

correctly interpreting the dextral and sin- 
istral aspects of our Swastika emblem; for the 
sinistral posture certainly represents a movement 
against the sun, and must in its ethnic relations 
carry with it all that reverse movement implied. 
It is the Celtic widdershin graphically repre- 
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Twilight of the Gods — continued from page 506 


sented, and corresponds to the Vedic’ path of 
Anrita, mother of Naraka, hell and all that was 
false and evil. That it was sometimes intro- 
duced to conciliate the malific gods is obvious. 


GPmnDte WHORLS of various designs. aon 

disks with a perforated center through whi 

a stick was thrust to whirl them in imitation of ne 

rotation of the sun. These curious survivals of 

ages-old sun worship rites have been unearthed in 
various quarters of the world 


Night and death were synonymous terms, and 
this figure in reverse has been found on tombs, 
on cof- fins and 
mortuary urns; yet 
there are other ex- 
amples where its 
employ- ment is 
not so clear, 


In the alternation of day and night, the one 
bringing its warmth, life, and light, and the othe; 
its cold, darkness and danger, the last impresse; 
man with profound terror, and as he identifiej 

the day with all that was good, so he asgo. 
ciated the other with all that was evil anj 
injurious. In this great dualism was foundej 
a philosophy that has survived in later systems 
and dominated religious thought. This early 
conception of the antagonized forces of light 
and darkness, day and night, good and evil 
has been interwoven in the legends of many 
primitive races which we might cite were they 
germane to our subject. 

In closing, it is important to note that the 
facts do not support the view held by some 
writers that these opposing symbols were ever 
indiscriminately employed. They paralle! and 
correspond to the antecedent circular move. 
ments from which they were derived. The 
sinistral form must necessarily be associated 
with the powers of darkness and death. The 
misconceptions arising through ignorance of 
its solar origin has led to some erroneous 
conclusions as to its identity. Such emblems 
will probably be found on further research 
to be connected with local beliefs, or involved 

in those more complex dogmas and eschatology 
entering into numerous cults and ramifica:ions 
that sprang from Heliolatry. 

In connection with the history of the Swastika, 
this sinistral form alone offers a promising field 
of research. This reversal of the figure and 
its wide adoption should be carefully investi- 
gated. Its solar origin is well known ani is 
firmly established, and knowing its antece:ent 
parentage as we do, this confusion arising {rom 
the numerous appearances of the reverse form 
in unaccountable places should be cleared up. 
This is the task left for the symbologist and 
antiquarian. 


“Sid” of the Friendly Spirit—continued from page 493. 


play golf with Irvin Cobb and Ring Lardner 
during the day, for he loved his friends. His 
life was full of the joy he preached—the plain, 
practical, common sense happiness of one who 


Now his dream came true. He became assist- 
ant city editor of the Plain Dealer, then editor of 
a real magazine—the Chautauquan Magazine at 
that—compendium of all knowledge in or out 
of the encyclopedia. 

In 1904, four years later, he married Miss Jean 
Joiner, of Polo, Illinois, who completed the course 
at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music the same 
year he himself was graduated from college. 
They could play their own wedding march—and 
John was proud of his talented wife. The first 
item on the household equipment was a piano. 

The Chautauguan Magazine had a rough pas- 
sage on circulation seas and there were fears of 
the next installment not paying. Soon after his 
marriage, they came to New York, where Siddall 
became a member of the staff of McClure’s Maga- 
zine. Later he went to the American Magazine. 
In 1915 he became editor-in-chief. 

The story of John Siddall since that time is 
known to the myriad of magazine readers. They 
were soon acquainted with the cheery words and 
phrases and even the caustic comments of “Sid.” 
It made us sit up and take notice. Many a con- 
tributor owes his real success to the blue pencil 
of John M. Siddall, the editor-censor-friend. 
Night after night I found him at work in those 
early days. He used to work nights so he could 


filled the wood box and was entitled to play. He 
was tempted by large salaries after he made his 
success with the American Magazine, but he 
insisted : 

“Why should I take my kit of tools and go 
across the street to work for the other fellow? I 
am happy here. I like my employers and they 
treat me fairly. My compensation is satisfac- 
tory to me and I can trust the boss to pay me 
what I am worth.” 

Those last days were tragic, but none of his 
friends knew it. He asked no quarter of Fate. 
He looked death squarely in the face, and of all 
the stories that he ever published none surpassed 
the real story of his own life—the master whose 
hand directed others. Victory was his great 
word in life. Victory over his own grave he 
won in his stoic self-mastery, saving others the 
sting of grief and death. He was a man of pro- 
portions and balance. 

In the attic in the old homestead there hangs 
ten or twelve oil paintings he made when eleven 
years old. The mother in order to keep him 
out of mischief during the long summer vacation 


enrolled him as a pupil to a teacher of painting 
in the town. That kept him busy from nine to 
twelve. The finest picture in that collection is 
one of a life-size cow’s head. 

“Sid” used to laugh about it and say, ‘Per 
haps it is the best painting I ever did, because 
you would at once recognize it as the portrait of 
a bossy. While my mother knew I had no par- 
ticular talent as an artist, it was an experience, 4 
real adventure, and kept the boy busy. Mothers 
should remember that the first thing to do is to 
keep their children busy. Idleness to the red- 
blooded boy or energetic American girl is the 
danger. Mothers should keep things moving 
My mother was a prodder—but what a big h: 
she had—these mothers count.” 

Dear old “‘Sid’”—the last words I heard 11 
utter was this tribute to his mother. He sip ve 
his coffee reflectively, threw down his napkin «n' 
looked at his watch. 

“By George, I must be back at the office 
have work to do before—” 

The rest was lost in the din from the street. 
A few weeks later I read with tear-dimmed e\es 
in the newspapers, “John M. Siddall Dead” 
but it was wrong. John M. Siddall lives in .! 
hearts of all who knew him. What more can ‘ 
say of any great soul that has passed on? 
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Evanston and Northwestern 
University 


It would be impossible to think of Evanston or 
Northwestern University, without thinking of 
the new development of the University in the 
City of Chicago, where a site of nine acres has 
been purchased on the lake shore front, closely 
adjoining the business section of the city, right 
in the heart of the richest and best section. 
Here will be established the professional schools 
—Law, Medicine, Dentistry and Commerce. 
Already in addition to the wonderful tract of 
ground, five million dollars has been given to 
erect, equip and endow the buildings for these 
schools. Hospitals will be surrounding the Med- 
ical School, so that within another year or two 
or three at the outside, those coming up the lake 
or up the drive on this North Side of Chicago 
will see a wonderful educational development, 
one of the greatest outstanding medical and 
dental developments to be found, with law school 
and commerce school, auditorium, library, gym- 
nasiim, places for public gatherings, a great 
center for public and social service, so that not 
only are Northwestern University and Evanston 
one, but to a very great degree, Chicago, Evans- 
ton and Northwestern University—one. 


Continued from page 512 


Building a Residential 


Community Continued from page 514 
and careful collectors in Evanston is Doctor T. 
de \ries, formerly Professor of Dutch Art and 


Literature in the University of Chicago. He is a 
native of Holland, his home having been at The 
Hague where he made a collection of paintings 
which he brought with him to America. He is a 
student of deep knowledge and culture. In con- 
nection with some of his own paintings he wanted 
some expert advice, and learning that Rev. Gregory 
Gerrer would be in Chicago at a certain time, he 
wrote him and asked him to come to Evanston to 
obtain his assistance in identifying some of them; 
and on this occasion I had the pleasure of meeting 
Father Gregory who was on his way to Notre Dame 
to take charge of the gallery there. We became 
well acquainted and very good friends and he in- 
vited me down to Notre Dame to look at the col- 
lection there and to visit the school. Subsequently 
I spent several days with him and became acquainted 
with the institution, and the interest which they 
took in the gallery and in art education. A very 
beautiful collection of old Italian masters had come 
gradually into my possession, and it was important 


to find a proper place for them, and finding that 
Notre Dame could make room for them in their 
gallery, I was very glad to present them to the Uni- 
Vel 


rsity where they would be properly cared for and 
admired by the public and of use to the students. 
Being interested in painting, one naturally 
becomes interested in the artists, and it has been my 
fortune to venture occasionally into their Bohemia 
where I have found many congenial and open 
minds. The shell of convention is torn away for the 
moment, and conversations and good fellowship 
oper vistas of thought not open to those who have 
not wandered a little outside of the conventional 
fields of business and society. All that these artists 
nee sometimes is a kindly word of encouragement, 
and perhaps at times of stress, a little assistance 
t pire them to works of unusual accomplishment. 
| have to thank my parents for an endowment 
1d health and sobriety of character. I have 
enjoved my work in my chosen profession of real 
estate and the leisure which has permitted me to 
indulge in my taste for art. It has been said that 
the path of beauty is the easiest road to the temple 
oi truth. Truth makes the individual free and will 
make the world free. As I look back upon the suc- 
cesses and failures of life, I see that its failures and 
disappointments are mostly due to ourselves, 
because we do not always heed the little monitor 
Which tells us what is right and what is wrong. 
times, too, our heart has over-persuaded us 
0 acts which our reason does not approve, and 
that is the fault which we all have. There is however 





In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks 
out—the alarm must be given. A 
child is taken sick—the doctor must 
be called. A thief enters the home 
—the police must be located. 


In the dead of night the Ameri- 
can turns to his telephone, confident 
he will find it ready for the emer- 
gency. He knows that telephone 
exchanges are open always, the 
operators at their switchboards, the 
wires ready to vibrate with his 
words. He has only to lift the 





a great deal of good in everybody if we can only 
find it out. If we could only make our acts par 
with our intentions, the world would be happier all 
around. 


A WORD ABOUT TRANSPORTATION 

Evanston has enjoyed a very superior street 
railway service since 1914, its cars have been 
kept clean and in a very excellent state of re- 
pairs, so that there has been but few interrup- 
tions of service other than those caused by traffic 
delays. The heating system has given pure 
warm air at a temperature of 65 to 70 degrees, 
which has been much appreciated by the patrons, 
so much so that one lady tells that when her 
home was cold she took a book and rode from 
end to end, paying her fare at each end of the line. 

In the old days when the cars came out from 
Chicago they could not be depended upon for 
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receiver from its hook to hear that 
calm, prompt “Number, please.” 
The constant availability of his tele- 
phone gives him security, and makes 
his life more effective in wider 
horizons. 


Twenty-four-hour service, which 
is the standard set by the Bell 
System, is the exception in the ser- 
vice of Continental Europe. An 
emergency may occur at any time. 
Continuous and reliable service has 
become a part of the social and 
economic fibre of American life. 
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BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


service. In 1913 the old company was in the 
hands of receivers and when the men asked for 
thirty-two cents an hour the line was shut down. 
Mr. Clement C. Smith of Milwaukee bought the 
old plant and immediately started rebuilding and 
purchased all new equipment, since which time 
the company has been a success. It has always 
met its interest requirements and has paid divi- 
dends to its stockholders, although the wages of 
the men have advanced from thirty-two cents to 
seventy-thrée cents an hour. Other operating 
costs have doubled and taxes are up over three 
hundred per cent. Everywhere there is a good 
word for the management which has proven a 
willing worker three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year, all of which goes to show that street 
railways in proper hands can prosper and retain 
the good will of the public. 
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Stands for American 
Ideals 


Preferential Primary was without opposition. 
Assurance of unqualified support has come to 
him unsolicited from Maine, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. The latter state pledged 
him their delegates without opposition. 

Over ten thousand signed letters of endorse- 
ment from ex-service men have been received. 
The assurance of the support of prominent 
leaders in Pennsylvania and Illinois and the 
solid delegation from Wisconsin is significant. 
At the Iowa State Convention early in April, 
séventy-five per cent of the delegates announced 
their determination to vote for George L. Berry. 
Definite advices from Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Montana have been received, placing 
these states in the Berry column. 

“Berry for Vice-President” has been a slogan 
that has found a response that will culminate in 
the June days at Madison Square Garden, with 
a vote on the first ballot that in and of itself 
is a tribute from fellow citizens that is rarely 
accorded a candidate for Vice-President in a 
National Political Convention, and Berry’s 
friends know only one word as their countersign 
and that is, “Win friends and get the votes.” 


Continued from page 490 


Miracles of Healing 
Faith 


These words from the Evangelist Mark, Ray- 
mond T. Richey believes with all his soul. He 
feels that he is experiencing some of these signs 
at his meetings for it is just the same Jesus today 
as in the days of old—the Jesus who gave us the 
Golden Rule to bless the poor and raise the 
fallen, impotent humanity—the blind, the halt, 
withered and maimed, who have been waiting 
like those at the Pool of Bethesda, but who have 
never come to the Great Physician—the sympa- 
thizing Jesus. 

This all sounds to some like a memory of re- 
vival days and Sunday School teachings, but if 
it is doing good and accomplishing results, it 
would seem to be worth noting as a trend of the 
times. Mechanical, scientific and other won- 
ders of these days are on the border land of 
miracles. There may come a time when these 
things may not seem so unusual compared with 
the great miracles of salvaged humanity and 
saved souls. 

Ne one can look upon a revival meeting of 
Raymond T. Richey and honestly say that the 
net good of these services is not more than that 
of all the mass meetings which consume time 
and money witheut definite objective or mission 
to do concrete good, but rather to glorify some 
particular personality or cause. 

Some suggest that this idea might be carried 
too far; that the objective mind must work to- 
gether in a balance with the subjective, and that 
the fervor in religious development be carried 
too far to the point of fanaticism, but the good 
in these cases far over-shadows the detriment. 
History does not reveal a wastage of hours in 
religious meetings devoted to the salvation of 
mankind, as compared with the millions of hours 
wasted in frivolous, devilish, selfish and damn- 
able gatherings guised as pleasure for the leisure 
hours, wrested by hard struggles and then wan- 
tonly wasted in the flush of prosperity and 
materiality. 


Continued from page 489 
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HE HOUSE WIFE 
finds that FLASH 
shortens her daily clean- 
ing routine by many 
hours weekly. It cleans 


pots, pans, all kitchen 
utensils, marble, tile, pipes, 
sinks and fittings, floors 
and woodwork. 
Little rubbing necessary! 


In Shop, Home and Garage 


Flash is always ready for work! 


OTORISTS, as 


well as mechanics 
and all other manual 
workers have known 
FLASH for over eighteen 
years as a quick and thor- 
oughly reliable hand clean- 
er. It quickly removes the 
grease and ground-in grime. 


Write for a trial can. 








FLASH CHEMICAL COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








There are doubtless Divinely decreed limita- 
tions of healing as there are in the medical 
science. Each may have its work to perform. 
When a doctor is puzzled he sends his case to a 
specialist, but only to a medical specialist. May 
not the time come when physicians and surgeons 
can pierce the veil and recognize the power of 
the mind and heart. 

A tithe of time and income belongs to that 
which develops the soul, as well as the payment 
of taxation for education and the lavish outlay 
for the gluttonies of pleasure, destroying the won- 
derful creation of mind and heart given humanity 
to glorify its own kind, as well as to honor the 
first commandment. ‘Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me!” 
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BE AN AD-WRITER—Y. lady, young man, why don't 
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EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
inting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No canvassing. 
— and interesting work. Experience unnecessary. 


NILEART COMPANY, 2298 Ft. Wayne, Indians. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
Ladies Wanted: Earn $20.00 weekly at home, in spare time, 
with our Sheet Music, and Music Rolls. No experience 
necessary. 25e. for sample music, information and 
application blank.—Wondertone Music Pub. Co., 627 N. 
Fremont Ave., Dept. 1, Baltimore, Md. 
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From Fireman to 
Chairman Continued from page 494 
establish a new line—to South America, for in- , 
stance—where many ships are needed to carry 
our exports to South America and return loaded ‘ 
with our imports. ry} i 
Ships of the United States are now floating on t 
every sea and into ports of-most of the important ‘ 
countries of the earth. Chairman O’Connor ® 
states that it is his intention to increase the opera: A 
tion of the Shipping Board until American ships 
shall carry not less than fifty per cent of the NORTH ASBURY PAR K, N. J. 
exports of this country. Directly on the Ocean 
“There should never be anything but govern- ° 
ment ownership and operation of this great as- {fi The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
sembly of vessels until it becomes self-sustain- AMERICAN PLAN CAPACITY 500 OPENS] JUNE 28 
ing,’ said Chairman O’Connor. ‘This fleet carr 





= New Jersey’s Most Beautiful A La Carte Grill-Room 
be made self-sustaining and I am absolutely 


opposed to a government subsidy for their opera- 
tion. Government operation has been a success 
so far and in the three years we have operated 
them we have reduced the cost of stevedores by 
eleven millions of dollars.” 

This genius of the shipping world, who now 
has such unbounded resources at his command 
to develop this industry,-states that he is willing 
to learn ocean shipping in the school of experi- 
ence and will make the business grow as the 
opportunity for advancement opens. 

ould a merchant decide to go to Chicago 
or Philadelphia and compete with Marshall Field 
or john Wanamaker, he would expect to lose 
mill‘ons before he made millions more. Whether 
he quit with a big loss or attained success would 
depend upon his skill, his capital, his persever- 
ance and his courage. In our case it depends 
upon a nation. We have the capital. We are 
acquiring the skill. Have we the perseverance 
and he courage? If not, we must quit the ocean, 
and pay the toll of hundreds of millions more to 
nations who have and will maintain throughout 
the ages an adequate fleet upon the seas.” 

Referring to his policy, he says: 

“ \ thorough, usable American fleet consists of 
men as well as of ships. The flag does not make 
the leet. It is the men who raise the flag and 
work, and, if need be, fight under it. The men 
must be Americans. To encourage Americans 
to grow up on the sea on commercial boats, we 
are about to provide a system of recruiting 
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of keeping American ships on the ocean. It is 
true that it has cost the Treasury a constantly 
reduced amount to maintain the ships during yo 
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these very hard commercial times, but this 
nount should not be spoken df as a loss, but as 
an investment. To call it a loss is wrong.” 
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Swiss Post-Automobiles 


The Safest and Most Popular Vehicles on Thrilling Alpine Passes 
How to Proceed on a Tour 


By MARIE WIDMER 


FFICIAL statistics show that the auto- 

buses operated by the Federal Postal 

Administration on the principal alpine 
highways carried during the summer season of 
1923 no less than 148,117 passengers, against 
95,256 for the same period in 1922, and this 
without one single mishap. This is indeed an 
enviable record, and reassuring news also for 
those who read last year of the terrible accidents 
which happened to sightseeing automobiles near 
Lourdes and again near Nice in France, also to 
two vehicles in different points in Italy. These 
catastrophies, as subsequent inquiries showed, 
were caused through swift driving around curves 
and again through inexperience and unfitness of 
the drivers. 

However, since the Swiss alpine passes have 
been thrown oren to automobiles, the Federal 
postal authorities have seen themselves com- 
pelled to start an educational campaign not 


only for the benefit of foreign automobilists, but 
also for the numerous private transportation 
concerns, who have, especially during the sum- 
mer of 1923, been operating huge sightseeing 
cars all over the country. 

Foreign automobilists with few exceptions are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the Swiss alpine 
passes to drive themselves or with a hired chauf- 
feur over roads which climb and descend perilous 
heights in an ofttimes bewildering succession of 
curves, with which a novice is, of course, entirely 
unfamiliar. Thus an accident happened last 
summer to a wealthy Parisian family whose 
chauffeur, not accustomed to high altitudes, 
began to feel slightly indisposed as the car 
approached the heights of the Grimsel. He 
believed the sensation to be merely a temporary 
one which would promptly disappear on his 
downward drive to Gletsch, not knowing that 
this very section of the Grimsel, stupendous to 


A Party cf Autorobilists on the Urnerboden, a Section of the Beautiful Klausen Pass, 
Between Uri and Glarus, Switzerland 
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Post-automobiles in the Village of Spliigen, Grisons, Switzerland, 4,757 feet Elevation. 
This Village is Situated at the Junction of the Alpine Roads Leading Over 
the Spliirgen Pass and the Bernardin Pass 


behold and thrilling to pass, requires an abso- 
lutely steady hand to drive. Maybe he began to 
feel more ill, maybe he lost his composure as he 
perceived the perilously steep mountainside he 
had to descend—but as he should have taken 
one of the curves, he lost control over the ex- 
pensive car, and in another moment the entire 
party was buried under its debris, miraculously 
clinging to a slope below. The chauffeur was 
dead, the lady mortally hurt, while her husband 
and son escaped with minor injuries. 

Autobuses operated in Switzerland by private 
concerns have unfortunately already met with 
accidents and several narrow escapes and in 
their warning the Federal postal authorities 
point out that these foolishly ambitious firms 
employ first of all not highly experienced drivers, 
as are the men who work for the Postal Depart- 
ment; secondly, they attempt to cover alto- 
gether too long distances in one day, so.that the 
men have often for several weeks but four to five 
hours of sleep at night. 

It is quite different with the drivers of the 
Federal post-automobiles, who have to be thor- 
oughly experienced with motor vehicles ere they 
are engaged. Then each individual man is per- 
sonally initiated by expert mechanics in such a 
way as to prescribe the speed to be kept and the 
gears to be used at certain points. In order to 
avoid all over-taxation of physical and mental 


strength, the men are also urged to have ten 
hours sleep at night and are strictly forbidden te 
drink any alcoholic beverage while on duty, a 
condition which unfortunately has not as yet 
been made to drivers of private concerns. 

The autobuses used by the Federal postal 
authorities were especially constructed by the 
Swiss firm of Saurer & Co. Each car seats 
seventeen persons; it is equipped with a forty 
horse-power engine, and by means of a special 
steering contrivance it can take even the sharp- 
est curves in one sweep, without having to re- 
verse. Inasmuch as the Bernhardin Pass in 
the Grisons alone reveals seventy angular bends 


—— 


of less than nineteen and one-half feet radius, 
anyone who has even once had to reverse and 
then go forward on one of these bends, at the 
edge of a precipice, will appreciate the mechanism 
of these specially-built Saurer buses. The Fed. 
eral post-automobiles enjoy, moreover, the 
privilege of giving way on the mountainside. 

The officially prescribed speed for post-auto. 
mobiles on alpine passes is nine and one-half to 
eleven miles an hour when descending and three 
and one-half to five miles an hour around curves, 
Small vehicles, with five seats, are now being 
constructed to serve many of the beautiful se. 
questered alpine valleys whose less up-to-date 
roads cannot accommodate the large buses, and 
it is expected that these small cars will be wel. 
comed as a splendid innovation. 

To render travel by alpine post-automobile 
still more enjoyable and attractive, the postal 
authorities have, moreover, introduced several 
innovations in their time-tables. Thus longer 
stops are now made at the Rhone Glacier, on 
the summit of the Furka Pass, and on the first 
bridge of the Via Mala Gorge, near Thusis, which 
gives the passengers time to contemplate the 
scenic characteristics at those different points 
with leisure. On other passes where the tourists 
find themselves en route at midday, a sufficiently 
long stop is made to enable them to enjoy « hot 
luncheon; for instance at the Hospice of the St. 
Gothard, at Urigen on the Klausen Roa’, at 
Miihlen on the Julier road, etc. 

No matter how brief the time may be whch a 
traveler can devote to Switzerland, he should 
never fail to include a drive by post-automobile 
over at least one or two of the great passes. The 
drive is an adventure in itself, an experience in 
a lifetime which broadens. one’s horizon and 
brings one to the very threshold of Creat‘on’s 
innermost shrines. Many will undoubtedly 
welcome the following brief suggestions, how to 
include some of the finest Swiss alpine passes in 
a general tour. But do not fail to order your 
seats in advance. 

1st, 2nd and 3rd day. Coming from Paris, we 
make our first sojourn at Lausanne, one of the 
fairest and most centrally located spots on the 
lake of Geneva. Itself a foundation of the 
Romans, it rises like the Italian capital on a 
cluster of hills above a glorious expanse of water, 
on the border of which reposes Ouchy, its beau- 
tiful port. Here, like in nearby Geneva, the 
far-famed Capital of the League of Nations, the 
ancient, mediaeval and modern are seen side by 
side, and in this atmosphere of time-honored 
traditions, where some of the world’s greatest 
writers and philosophers have loved to dwell, we 
find now numerous noted educational institu- 
tions, where the young from many lands are 
trained to become worthy members of their ven- 
eration. A tour around the lake, during which 
we naturally wish to linger at Montreux wit!) its 
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enchanting Castle of Chillon can, of course, be 



































s, conveniently made in a hired automobile. 
id However, the blue waters of “the Léman,” as the 
he lake of Geneva is often described, generally 
m exercise such a spell over the beholder that he 
d- prefers the water-way, perhaps also to be a little 
he nearer yet to those graceful sailing barques which 
add so greatly to the charm of the picture. 
0- 4th day. From the lake of Geneva it is but a 
% short run by train to Martigny in the Rhone 
= valley, whence an electric railway climbs in one 
s. hour to Orsiéres, the starting point of the post- 
ng automobiles bound for that far-famed, one- 
5 thousand-year’s-old institution of mercy in the 
te Swiss Alps, the Great St. Bernard Hospice. This 
nd drive requires but two hours and twenty-five 
el. minutes, and takes us over one of the most his- 
toric highways in the Alps. Luncheon is served 
lle at the Hospice, and after depositing its equiva- 
al lent in the alms box, travelers bound for Aosta, 
ral Italy, proceed toward the Italian side, while 
val mere excursionists return again to Martigny. 
on 5th day. By the electrified Simplon railway 
rst we now proceed up the vineyard clad Rhone val- 
ch ley to Visp, where a thrilling mountain railway 
he carries us to Zermatt and the Matterhorn, a 
= veritable terrestrial paradise. : : E 
sts 6t: day. This indescribably beautiful realm One of the New Swiss Post-automobiles, which have on many of the Great Alpine Passes 
tly can be viewed to particular advantage from the Replaced the Diligence of Former Days, on the Road from Gletsch to Andermatt 
ot Gornergrat nearby—a comparatively easy climb i 
st for those who wish to exert themselves, and still the Fountain of Youth, but having to abide by a With the Bernese Oberland as next in our itiner- 4 
at more conveniently ascended by an electric rail- schedule, we now return to Visp, board a train ary, we board—instead of the Simplon Pass auto- : 
way. for nearby Brig, where post-automobiles start bus—a train of the electric Létschberg railway, ; 
as 7th day. Lucky is he who can tarry in this out over the Simplon Road, constructed by order which cuts directly through the heart of the 
iid enchanting spot, where Mary Garden, the famous of Napoleon Bonaparte, from 1800-07, reaching Bernese Alps, and sweeping along the picturesque 
7 American prima donna, declared to have found _Iselle, on the Swiss-Italian frontier, in four hours. valley of the Kander towards the lake of Thun, 
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we presently reach Interlaken, the Mecca of all 
pleasure and beauty-loving tourists. 

8th, 9th and 10th day. An excursion to the 
Schynige Platte, an incomparable point of view, 
an all-day outing to Jungfraujoch, that wondrous 
realm, where ski-ing and sleigh rides with Polar 
dogs are a regular diversion in midsummer, and 
another day devoted to an outing to Berne, the 
most captivating of all Old World capitals, leave 
us with a wealth of precious memories of this 
much sung region. 

11th day. By steamer over the lake of Brienz, 
then a brief section by train and we find ourselves 
in Meiringen, a friendly village with many filmy 
waterfalls, and a church, which, for recent remark- 
able excavations underneath the present building, 
is being heralded as a second Pompeii. We de- 
vote the afternoon to these sights and to a walk 
through the nearby truly stupendous gorge of 
the river Aar, and on the 

12th day we board the Grimsel Pass post-auto- 
mobile bound for Gletsch. This stretch of 
twenty-three miles is covered in three and one- 
half hours, and connoisseurs declare it to be the 
most thrilling road in the Swiss Alps. Starting 
in a smiling region, the pass gradually climbs past 
the powerful Handeck Falls of the river Aar, to 
the somber realm of the Grimsel Hospice, up to 
the summit of the Pass (7,135 feet a/s) and down 
on the other side in a succession of boldly con- 
ceived curves to Gletsch (5,708 feet a/s), a 
settlement of hotels in immediate proximity of 
the Rhone Glacier, which. with its glistening 
séracs and its crevasses revealing blue and 
greenish ice of crystal transparency, forms indeed 
a picture of rare beauty. 

13th day. In the morning of the thirteenth 


One of the Swiss Post-automobiles Andermatt- 
Gletsch, on the Way to the Summit 
of the Furka Pass 


day we drive in a Furka motor diligence to 
Belvédére (7,545 feet a/s), a hotel perched high 
above Gletsch, directly adjoining the glacier. 
Here we enjoy a visit to the adjacent fairy-like 
ice grotto, and on the carefully railed-in verandah 
of the hotel we drink in the indescribable beau- 
ties of the extensive alpine panorama spread 
before us. After luncheon we board the autobus 
at 2:46 p.m. and within fifteen minutes’ climb 
reach the summit of the Furka, whence the 
Urseren valley, bathed in caressing sunshine, 
sends a friendly greeting. It is just a drive of 
two hours to Andermatt, a pleasant summer and 
winter resort in a lofty mountain region. In 


spite of the famous electrified railway which 
pierces the St. Gothard, the Pass, just like the 
Simplon, continues to be a favorite of travelers, 
and autobus service is thus maintained between 
Andermatt and Airolo, in Italian-speaking 
Switzerland; the trip requiring two hours andj 
nineteen minutes. Our 

14th day is therefore devoted to a post-auto. 
mobile drive over the St. Gothard, the return 
being effected by train to Géschenen and by a 
leisurely ramble on foot through the romantic 
Gorge of the Schéllenen. Andermatt is also the 
starting point of the scenic Oberalp Pass which 
leads to the delightful Grisons resort of Disentis 
in two and one-half hours by post-automobile, 
But since Lucerne is next on our program we 
enjoy on the 

15th day an all too brief trip by railroad from 
Andermatt to Géschenen and Lucerne, thus in- 
cluding one of the most marvelous sections of 
the St. Gothard railway. With the afternoon 
at our disposal, in proverbially lovely Lucerne, 
we have an opportunity to become acquainted 
with a few of this city’s bewildering choice 
of noteworthy sights. The mediaeval wooden 
bridges with their historical and allegorical paint- 
ings, the proud Musegg fortifications, the ancient 
guild houses with their eloquent frescoes, the 
noble church of St. Leodegar, the Lion Monu- 
ment and the Glacier Garden—they themselves 
furnish an object lesson surpassing countless 
hours of dry study. With dinner in the evening, 
a delightful experience on the nearby Giitsch, a 
point of view which reveals Lucerne, lake and 
surrounding mountains in truly gorgeous splen- 
dor, we make plans for the 

16th day, which we decide to devote to an 
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sunsets; Spend your evenings 
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the owner 
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this huge preserve, has written 
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excursion by steamer and mountain railroad to 
either the Rigi, the Pilatus, the Stanserhorn, or 
Biirgenstock. Which it is to be the lot surely 
will have to decide, for each and every one of 
these peaks seem to cast a spell ‘over us. 

The lake with its many poetic shrines where 
Swiss liberty came into being, toward the close 
of the thirteenth century—Treib, Riitli, Tell’s 
Chapel, etc.—claims us on the 

17th day, on which we also have an opportun- 
ity to enjoy ar automobile ride on the magnifi- 
cently constructed Axenstrasse, leading from 
lovely Brunnen to friendly Fliielen at the head 
of the lake. 

And directly in Tell’s country beckons another 
famous alpine pass, the very modernly con- 
structed Klausen road, leading from Altdorf on 
the St. Gothard line to Linthal in the canton of 
Glarus. On the 

18th day we therefore leave Lucerne at 8:12 
A.M. and board the auto-diligence at Altdorf at 
9:50. A.M. It is 11:28 a.m. when we reach 
Urigen, where luncheon is immediately served 
to the famishing travelers, and at 12:05 we 
resume our drive up to the summit of the Pass 
(6,437 feet a/s), thence descending in imposing 
serpentines to Linthal (2,135 feet a/s). At 
2:34 P.M. punctually, as per schedule, our trip 
is completed, and we have an opportunity to 
enjoy afternoon tea on a hotel terrace at Braun- 
wald (4,115 feet a/s), reached by funicular 
within twenty minutes. On the 

19th day we listen to the irresistible call of 
pastures, waterfalls, and mountains which have 
made the environs of Linthal a favorite play- 
ground of lovers of nature, and we stroll in easy 
tempo up to the Tierfehd, then to the Ueli Alp, 
and finally up to the Lower Baumgarten Alp, 
(5,250 feet a/s), where a magnificent view and 
a knapsack lavishly filled by our host do not 
fail to put everybody in good humor. On the 

20th day we reluctantly leave this delightful 
alpine valley, only to enter another celebrated 
mountain realm, the canton of the Grisons, with 
some one hundred and fifty different valleys, each 
a jewel of its kind. Linthal, Glarus, Ziegel- 
briicke, Landquart, Davos, Filisur, St. Moritz: 
apparently a very formidable trip, but in reality 
a veritable joy ride even to lovers of automo- 
biling. 

It is but a short while since motor-cars have 
been admitted in the Grisons, but to judge from 
appearances automobiles were fairly besieging 
its gateways until the ban was lifted, and since 
passes lead from this canton to different points 
in Italy and to Austria, the formerly silent al- 
pine valleys have suddenly assumed an infec- 
tious liveliness and joy of living. To St. Moritz, 
ultra-smart winter resort and gay summer play- 
ground, we naturally devote the 

21st day of our sojourn and a sail on the beau- 
tifully framed lake and a scramble to one of the 
flower-bedecked pastures, rising in the back- 
ground, open new and overwhelmingly beautiful 
vistas of scenery for us. A succession of lakes 
of the transparency of pure crystal, embedded 
like so many gems in a jewel case, glaciers and 
snowy peaks of imposing form with sun-kissed 


villages holding out an invitation here and there 
—such is the Upper Engadine, to whose highest 
point, Maloja, we drive per post-automobile in 
one and one-half hours on the 

22nd day. The Maloja Pass connects ‘St. 
Moritz with Castasegna on the Swiss-Italian 
frontier, the entire trip requiring three hours, ten 
minutes. The 

28rd day is devoted to an interesting trip by 
electric railway into the equally delightful Lower 
Engadine, where the Ofen Pass, also served by 
the popular auto-diligence, leads from Zernez 
into the realm of the Swiss National Park to 
Santa Maria, the chief place of the Miinster 
valley, and on to Minster, a ride of three hours, 
twelve minutes, of which every moment is filled 
with scenic enchantment. While direct connec- 
tions can there be made for Taufers, Mals, 
Meran and Bozen, also for Nauders and Landeck, 
tourists wishing to travel over the Stelvio change 
at Santa Maria for Umbrail Pass, the frontier 
between Switzerland and Italy. The far-famed 
spa of Schuls-Tarasp-Vulpera, the goal of our 
present excursion, occupies a particularly fine 
location on the river Inn. Nearby, on a graceful 
hill rises the handsome castle of Tarasp and the 
Swiss National Park, which opens out here is a 
favorite haunt of pedestrians and admirers of 
such reservations. On the 

24th day we once more patronize an electric 
alpine railway—the Bernina line, for a thrilling 
excursion into a world of glaciers and heaven- 
aspiring mountains, and on the 

25th day we proceed at 6 A. M. by train to Thu- 
sis, in order to board the post-automobile over 
the Spliigen and St. Bernhardin (or San Bernar- 
dino) Passes at 8:20 a.m. Immediately after 
leaving Thusis the road enters the Via Mala 
Gorge, where the limestone rocks rise almost 
perpendicular on both sides to a height of 1,600 
feet. One viewpoint follows and excels the other. 
Several times we cross the river Rhine, 160 feet 
below the road, always wondering how the 
waters can push through a ravine so narrow that 
its sides alffiost meet. At 10:52 a.m. we have 
reached the village of Spliigen (4,429 feet a/s), 
where the Bernhardin branches off to the Italian- 
speaking, but Swiss village of Mesocco and the 
Spliigen Pass continues to Chiavenna in Italy. 
The post-automobile bound for Mesocco starts 
out at 12:40 p.m. and still following the valley 
of the Rhine we reach Nufenen and Hinterrhein 
(5,330 feet a/s), only a few miles from the 
source of this branch of the river. At this point 
the road leaves the main valley and climbs in 
twenty-five beautiful curves to the top of the 
pass (6,770 feet a/s), whence it begins to de- 
scribe a further amazing series of turns on its 
descent past San Bernardino to Mesocco, reached 
at 4:10 Pp. M., whence an electric railway runs in 
one hour, twenty-five minutes to Bellinzona, the 
capital of the Italian-speaking canton of Ticino, 
which with its Italian architecture, colorful scen- 
ery, exotic flora and balmy climate adds another 
charm to the manifold characteristics of the 
Switzerland with which we have become ac- 
quainted on our many rambles and drives across 
the country. 








NEXT MONTH! 


account of travels in Korea and Manchuria by Mr. H. H. 
Kinyon. The article will be accompanied by remarkable 
illustrations 


Watch for and read the ex- 
tremely interesting personal 








Kindly mention the “‘ National Magazine Travel Section”? when answering any advertisement appearing therein 
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All-Expense Cruises 


$325 and up. 22-day cruise to Cuba, Panama and Costa 
Rica. Shore excursions included. 


$315 and up. 22-day cruise to Jamaica, Panama and 
Colombia. Shore excursions included. 


$200 and up. 15-day tour to Jamaica. Steamship fare, hotel 
expenses and 156-mile motor tour of Jamaica included. 


— from New York Wednesday and Saturday of each 
week. 





Full information on request to 


Passenger Department 
FREE—“The Gates of the UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Caribbean,” an illustrated ; 17 Battery Place, New York 


story of Great White Fleet 
Cruises by William McFee General Offices: 2 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Z ZA GREAT 
_ <Ul | WHITE 


On Your ae 
GREAT WHITE FLiLzer 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


Kindly mention the ‘‘National Magazine Travel Section’? when answering any advertisement appearing therein 














